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ArticLte I.—THE AMERICAN CONCEPTION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


No one can fully appreciate the difficulty of writing on 
American architecture until one has tried to do so. The num- 
ber of examples is so great, the ingenuity displayed so varied, 
the selection of designs so marvellous, the execution so wonder- 
ful, that one suffers from a positive superabundance of material. 
Nor is it less difficult when limited to a single aspect of the 
subject, to the faults and shortcomings. In fact, it is much more 
so, for the errors of American architecture far outnumber the 
satisfactory points. It is not, however, purposed here to 
present a destructive criticism of existing structures, but to 
briefly discuss the fundamental principles which are most 
openly displayed in American architecture, and note the causes 
which have led to the unsatisfactory and unartistic results that 
are to be seen in all our great cities. 

In our early national life there was natural justification for 
a grade of work of an artistic quality that was scarcely archi- 
tectural. The means of the country were limited, the people 
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and the time unfitted for the erection of buildings of a monn- 
mental character, and such as were built necessarily displayed 
decided economy of material and of design. Yet the colonial 
period of American history was not without its buildings of 
interest and with merits wanting in later work. 

However much we may condone the imperfection of our 
earliest architects, however rude their efforts may appear com- 
pared with the historical architecture of Europe, no excuse can 
be offered for the present condition of the art in this country. 
Our means of communication with the art centres of the old 
world are intimate and numerous, our architects are well edu- 
eated and thoroughly familiar with the details of their craft, 
our schools of architecture are turning out competent graduates 
every year. Books, magazines, photographs, prints, of every 
description, bring the best art of all time within convenient 
reach. Our conditions are not different from those under 
which European architects work, though we have not the 
actual monuments before us as constant incentives to good 
results. It is the more amazing in view of our facilities and 
advantages that American architecture should have the inherent 
faults and idiosyncracies it undeniably possesses. 

It is well, perhaps, to define what is meant by American 
architecture. Many critics are disposed to take as such the 
best buildings, both old and new, that have been built in this 
country. Such a method is not without value as bringing out 
all the good in American architecture, but it ignores that vast 
majority of our buildings, some of which make no pretense to 
architectural qualities and others which do and fail and are the 
worst of all. It is this larger class which will be reviewed 
here. Devoid as many of them are of any real art interest, 
their number is great enough to make them typically represent- 
ative buildings, while they thoroughly illustrate certain features 
which explain the retarded growth of architecture among us. 
They are not structures that our best architects can view with 
any tolerance, but they are essentially American and the pro- 
duct of American conditions. , 

That cost is easily the first consideration in American arehi- 
tecture is shown by every building, the most unpretentious as 
well as the most imposing. Blocks of dwellings each modelled 
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after the other, each consisting of a blank wall relieved only by 
regular rows of windows that are repeated infinitely without 
the smallest variety or change, are an unmistakable indication 
of Yankee thrift. It is far easier and much less costly to 
build a row on one model, or indeed several rows, than with 
individual designs. The interiors are likewise on one plan, 
and while our manner of life is not one of great variety there 
is no reason why one plan of dwelling should be suitable to all 
the members of the human race who happen to be gathered 
within a certain area. 

While the smaller houses give ample evidence of so careful 
a looking after the dollars and cents that the result can scareely 
be called architectural, the more ambitious exhibit quite as 
much attention to financial matters in the opposite direction. 
If our smaller buildings are to be condemned for their too 
evident economy, our larger ones are to be censured for their 
too open display of wealth. There is no reason at all why one 
should hide his wealth: on the contrary people of means have 
a perfect right to use them as they please. If they see fit to 
do so in a manner that permits the entire community to enjoy 
them and thus in a measure partake of them, they are confer- 
ring a direct benefit upon their less fortunate neighbors. It is 
scarcely less than right that wealthy people should make their 
homes and buildings as magnificent as possible, that they should 
build them of the costliest material and adorn them in the 
most expensive manner, if in accordance with the dictates of 
reason and of good art. Unfortunately these very essential 
conditions are too often forgotten, and those buildings which _ 
should be our best are the worst. Cost, not art, appears to be 
the sole consideration. 

It is no new thing to measure a building by the amount of 
money it has cost; the Romans did it and failed as makers of 
honest architecture. In the political convulsions that followed 
the collapse of their empire, this absurd idea was lost sight of, 
and by the time a new architecture had been evolved a canon 
of art for art’s sake had been adopted as the criterion by which 
to judge architectural creations. It is no indication of mental 
progress that this central idea of medizeval art has been suffered 
to go out of fashion for a return to the Roman method, 
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Neither is it a justification that it is the standard in other 
lands. We cannot seek to cast the mote out of our neighbor's 
eye while we have a beam in our own. Certain it is that the 
popular judgment of the day estimates the merit of a building 
by the money spent on it. When a new building is completed 
the newspapers are filled with details of its cost, how much 
more it has required than another devoted to the same purpose. 
They do not often enter into particulars but this school of 
critics seem to take it for granted that if a building has cost a 
large sum it must be successful. Unquestionably it should; 
too often it is not. 

This tendency to make expenditure the one great object in a 
building is the most disastrous and significant tendency in 
American art. It is to be noted in many other things than archi- 
tecture. Painting, and sculpture suffer from it as well, and it 
is only recently that a very large price paid for a certain well- 
known picture was made the chief means of introducing it to 
the American public and exciting curiosity and interest in it, 
The merits of buildings not less than of pictures are not to be 
measured by the price per square inch. Yet it seems difficult 
for the ordinary mind to conceive of a structure that has cost a 
great sum of money not being worthy of attention. American 
architecture fully illustrates how very costly ugliness can be. 

The idea that sufficient money is a universal recipe for the 
making of good architecture is not the only one from which 
the progress of the art suffers in this country. Closely con- 
nected with cost is the idea of size, and there is a very painful 
and extended effort to impress the beholder not only with the 
great cost of our buildings but with their stupendous magnitude. 
It is no unusual thing to find chronicled among the noteworthy 
qualities of structure its cost of so many millions, and its size 
as the greatest in the country, or the world. The Americans 
are a great people, they possess a great country, and it may per- 
haps be inferred that they are but giving evidence of their 
natural environment by building great buildings. Architec- 
ture, however, is great, not because certain structures may be 
of large size, but because of its art qualities. No building has 
ever approached the Great Pyramid of Egypt in point of mag- 
nitude, though some have exceeded it in height and others in 
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the area covered, but no one will for a moment pretend that it 
posesses any architectural quality but that of mass, the least 
important of all. Its most rabid admirer will not look with 
favor upon its reproduction as a central idea in any modern 
architecture. 

Big things in themselves have no germs of beauty. Build a 
brick wall so high that its top cannot be seen and it will be quite 
as ugly as if it was only three feet high; why it should become 
any more beautiful because a roof has been put on it or some 
holes cut in it for windows is not clear. Yet our American 
builders go bravely on striving that each structure may eclipse 
its neighbors and be the biggest thing on earth, if not the 
greatest. Unfortunately the same error is made here as in the 
matter of cost. The concrete idea of size is alone considered 
as having merit, and no attempt is made to unite it with an 
artistic conception. That is to say, the impossible feat is 
attempted of making a large structure beautiful without any 
element of beauty. 

The American idea of size in buildings is quite different 
from the European. The American seeks to obtain effect by 
an upward tendency, the French or English architect by an 
expansion of breadth. The two systems are totally different in 
the results, and it only needs a comparison to show how much 
superior the foreign method is to our own. This, like most 
other peculiarities in American architecture, brings us directly 
to the question of cost. The high price set upon land in 
American cities, especially in the sections devoted to business, 
renders high structures not only much more economical than 
low ones, but almost a necessity. It needed little exercise of 
the powers of ratiocination for the shrewd American to see 
that by multiplying his floor space he increased his rent so 
much per square foot. Naturally no one can resist the taking 
of the free upper strata of the air for the making of money and 
high buildings have thus become a recognized feature in 
American architecture. 

Altitude however, does not lend itself as readily to architec- 
tural treatment as breadth. The narrow fronts and great 
height of many of our structures have.an exaggerated appear- 
ance that is entirely due to the method of building. All high 
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narrow structures appear higher and narrower than they really 
are, while those of less height gain an added dignity through 
the operation of a natural law of optics. This fact is made 
clear in the following diagram in which two figures of exactly 
the same dimensions are placed side by side, the one on its 
broad side, the other on its shorter. In looking at them from 
a little distance the upright one seems taller than the other is 
broad, while its width appears less than the height of the low 
one, and the converse appears to be true of the other. In the 
latter the better proportioned figure suffers no detriment and 
the apparant increase adds to it more than it detracts; in the 
tall figure on the other hand the exaggerated dimensions are far 
from pleasing. 
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It must not be hastily inferred from this that small things 
are more beautiful than large ones or that artistic qualities vary 
with size. No one needs to be told that a broad short man is 
not any better looking so far as physical proportion is concerned, 
than a tall lean one, but this law does hold in architecture, and 
a contrary practice will seriously interfere with the develop- 
ment of a correct architectural taste, not only in this country 
but abroad where a tendency towards high structures is also 
being manifested. Whether any solution will be found to this 
problem, and it become possible to so proportion high structures 
as to diminish their apparent height, cannot be said, but it may 
be well to glance briefly at the methods of European architects 
as an instructive example in the handling of architectural ideas. 
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Of all buildings in Paris none is more impressive than the 
palace of the Louvre. It is the largest public building in the 
city and in many respects, in the historical associations and in 
the richness of the museums which occupy it, the most impor- 
tant. It is much larger than any public building in America, 
yet it possesses none of these American features which render 
our own huge buildings misshapen piles of masonry that have 
only to be seen once to have their bad points indelibly stamped 
upon the memory. The superiority of the Louvre is to be 
found in its great breadth and its comparatively low height. 
With the exception of central pavilions it is but two stories 
high, with a basement or ground floor, and a mansard. The 
great length of the galleries connecting the old Louvre with 
the Tuilleries are somewhat monotonous, but the general effect 
is exceedingly grand. One receives an impression of abund- 
ance of space that is not to be had from any American struc- 
ture. Did the palace occupy but half the ground, with the 
same space by the addition of other stories, its effect would not 
have been nearly so good. 

The same thing is seen in other buildings in which breadth not 
height is the chief dimension. The public buildings of London, 
the National Gallery, Somerset House, the Houses of Parliament, 
all are examples of the same happy result of extending the 
lateral dimensions with a moderate height. This is especially 
to be noted in the two former edifices, since they possess no 
especial architectural qualities but derive their chief claim for 
consideration from their admirable proportions and the vast 
length of their facades. 

All these are public buildings and it may not be quite just 
to place the business structures of American cities, in which 
the upward tendency is most exaggerated, in comparison with 
them. But many of our newer public buildings exhibit the 
very faults that are wanting’ in these edifices, and, like the 
modern office building, seek to attract notice and commenda- 
tion by reason of their height. The high building is too 
popular with Americans for it not to be compared with any 
group of buildings abroad. That the American labors under a 
disadvantage in having to do with elements less readily yielding 
good architectural form than those which the foreign architect 
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has at his command, does not excuse him for the building of 
monstrosities. An evil is not less bad because it is difficult to 
eradicate. 

The American is so apt to be satisfied with his building if it 
is sufficienily costly and is larger than any other, that he too 
often forgets the artistic part of the structure, without which 
he might spend the wealth of Croesus or build higher than the 
tower of Babel was originally planned to be, and not produce a 
building that has any real architectural merit. This brings us 
to the third great fault of American architecture, and the 
quality which, when combined with its other bad features, 
renders it intolerable, namely, its lack of artistic feeling, of 
appreciation of art merit, its want of recognition of something 
higher than cost and size. In plain words, this might be called 
its inherent ugliness, but though many American buildings are 
ugly, the quality has not been so thoroughly engrafted on the 
art as to be organic. There are some good things in recent 
American architecture which redeem the entire art from whole- 
sale condemnation, but there is still enough ugliness and lack 
of beauty in our buildings to render this want well marked and 
thoroughly noticeable. 

The reason is not hard to find. The American is firmly 
convinced that if his building costs enough and is large enough 
all essential requirements have been fulfilled and therefore it 
is quite unnecessary to give any attention to such matters as 
architectural art. On no other ground can the very dreadful 
designs that are inflicted upon the American people be ac- 
eounted for. The matter reaches a climax when an especially 
wealthy man or corporation undertakes to build. It is bad 
enough to find bad architecture where it might be excused on 
grounds of ignorance or economy, but when a man of large 
means, with practically all modern resources at his command, 
with ability to employ the best talent, to ransack the world, if 
need be, for materials and designs, no excuse whatever can be 
offered when the result is not good. Yet this very thing is 
happening almost daily and there are in our chief cities numer- 
ous structures in which no expense has been spared to make 
them the best that money and talent can produce which are 
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not only totally deficient in artistic qualities but are positive 
eyesores. 

It is impossible to explain this condition of things in which 
men with the very best opportunities completely fail in pro- 
ducing any art work, except upon the ground that cost and 
size have been thoroughly absorbed by the American people as 
the prime essentials of architecture. Of these two elements 
the first has no artistic qualities whatever, and is entirely 
foreign to the idea of art, while the second ranks as the least 
artistic of all art ideas. It is no wonder that under such con- 
ditions ugliness should follow as a natural consequence. Our 
buildings are not deliberately made ugly, perhaps, but those 
qualities are most insisted upon to which ugliness is, in a 
certain sense, a natural compliment. 

These three elements, then, cost, size, and ugliness, form the 
chief motive in the American conception of architecture; and 
they are so intimately connected that it is almost impossible to 
have one without its associates. Many beautiful things are very 
costly, and it is not possible to have good art without paying 
well for it; but the cost of a thing does not make it artistic or 
add to its art value. It is not flattering to the standard of our 
national taste that our buildings should exhibit such character- 
istics, but were we suddenly to be buried in a calamity such as 
befell Pompeii, the archeologists of the XL. century would be 
almost justified in concluding that these elements were the 
most important in our canon of taste. It has been said that 
“by their fruits shall ye know them.” We cannot delude our- 
selves with the thought that if we mean well and have high 
aspiration we will be credited with them unless we carry such 
ideas into practical execution. 

It will, perhaps, be contended that the American architect 
labors under serious disadvantages from various conditions 
which are not architectural. This objection is not without 
force, and the architect who has to prepare a design for the 
high narrow buildings of a busy city has a problem to solve of 
the greatest artistic difficulty. This fact, however, does not 
render an unsatisfactory building any more satisfactory, and 
though the architect may not himself be responsible for not 
producing an effective edifice where the site prohibits it, only 
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a community in which the standard of architectural taste is of 
an undeveloped order, and in which knowledge of what the 
true good properties of a building are is wanting, could tolerate 
the exaggerated high buildings which have become a conspic- 
uous feature of our cities. If such structures are a necessity in 
American cities, they are not less distinctively American, 
Their characteristics thus become part of the characteristics of 
American architecture. The difficulty of treating them artis- 
tically does not excuse them, nor do their increasing number 
dispel the impression that they must, in some way, appeal 
to the real American conception of architecture. The error 
is not, perhaps, so much that of American architects, as of 


Americans. 
BARR FERREE. 
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Articte II.—DIVORCE, SOCIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 


I BeviEveE there is room for further discussion of the sub- 
ject of Divorce from yet a new point of view—one which, for 
want of a better name, and for the sake of brevity, I will call 
the sociological point of view. 

Divorce has been abundantly discussed from the legal, the 
theological, and the moral points of view; but I have not met 
with any attempt to set forth those changes in our mode of 
thought concerning it, or in our practice regarding it, which 
are caused by or required by those changes in our civilization 
which are called “sociological.” This is the more remarkable, 
since one of the greatest and most striking of these changes, 
the one, indeed, upon which we usually pride ourselves the 
most, is directly involved in the subject of divoree, and has 
really revolutionized our conceptions of it. I mean the mod- 
ern change in the status of women. I do not desire to occupy 
space with descriptions or eulogies of this change. I wish at 
present merely to call attention to the fact that the elevation 
of women in social position in modern times has affected the 
subject of divorce as profoundly as it has any other subject. 

When we speak of divorce in ancient times, we mean the 
privilege which a man had, in accordance with law and cus- 
tom, of putting away his wife. That a woman should put 
away her husband was an idea unknown to the ancients, which 
they would have had no language to express, or when ex- 
pressed would have looked upon as an abnormal thing which 
their laws and customs could not regulate, because they did 
not contemplate the possibility of such a thing, under the so- 
cial conditions then existing; very much as the early Romans 
are said to have had no law prescribing a penalty for parricide, 
because they had no thought of such a crime, no conception 
of its possibility. In later, and degenerate days, indeed, it 
became quite common, at Rome, for instance, for high-born 
women to put away their husbands, and even to repeat the 
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operation several times. But this very fact was considered by 
all the moralists of the time as a proof of deep degeneracy, a 
mark of the dreadful descent of morals under the Empire, 
from the good old days when divorce was an exclusively male 
privilege ; showing conclusively what the old-rule had been. 

So, too, in the recorded words of Christ concering divorce, 
words which are still accepted by many as the final law of the 
subject, binding for all times and places and all degrees of 
social development, there is scarcely an allusion to such a pos- 
sibility as that a wife should put away her husband. The 
words are, “ Whosoever shall put away his wife,” and these 
are several times repeated, while only in the Gospel by Mark 
are the words added, “ And if a woman shall put away her 
husband,” as if by an afterthought or an interpolation, be- 
cause Salome, Herod’s sister, had put away her husband, fifty 
years before. One exception, occurring in a dissolute royal 
family, is an exception that proves the rule, and goes to show 
that in the time of Christ putting away a husband was prac- 
tically unknown. 

But our modern advanced political and social ideas and feel- 
ings demand an equality of the sexes before the law,—that if 
a man can put away his wife, legally and without moral repro- 
bation, for a certain cause, a woman should have the legal and 
moral right to be “freed from the’ law of her husband” for a 
like cause. No laws can be enforced, no restrictions main- 
tained, no class-distinctions long continued in our modern ad- 
vanced communities, which are not in accordance with the 
thought and feeling of the people, and with a certain unwrit- 
ten law of consistency, which is often, though unexpressed, a 
sub-conscious regulator of human actions. 

The evils of “free divorce,” that is to say, of too easy and 
too frequent divorce, are undoubtedly very great, and I am 
not by any means seeking to underrate them. But there is no 
immediate need of further denunciation and exposure. Scores 
of pewerful writers have well performed this duty already. 
There is no doubt that our practice is, in this country, quite 
too lax. But those who are lamenting this laxity are not at all 
agreed as to how much too lax our laws and customs are, nor 
to what exact point we should return toward the strictness of 
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the old rule. Can no middle ground be found, no wia media 
of safety, between the old rule which granted divorce only to 
the husband on the ground of adultery publicly proved against 
the wife, and never granted it to the woman at all (excepting 
royal personages, perhaps),—and the new rule which grants di- 
voree, at the discretion of a judge, for “incompatibility of 
temper?” Now, the complete strictness of the old rule has 
already been definitely abandoned in this country, though few 
seem to notice how wide a breach in it has thus been made. I 
do not know of any one who thinks that divorce ought to be 
granted to men for any cause and yet not to women for like 
cause. Thus that general “sociological” change called the 
elevation of women, has at least doubled the range and prov- 
ince of divorce by simply applying the homely rule that “ what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

And here I pause by the way to say that it would be very 
unfair and unjust to take it for granted that the real causes of 
a case of divorce are trifling, because those which appear on 
the record of the court are so. In many cases the actual rea- 
sons for separation are concealed with the utmost determina- 
tion, and the shallow moralist who generalizes hastily from 
what he reads in the newspaper, is quite apt to do gross injus- 
tice to unfortunate and suffering persons. For example: I 
have myself known thoroughly the history of only three cases 
of divorce. In one of these the real cause of separation was 
gross drunkenness and cruelty, and in the other two, abandoned 
licentiousness, on the part of the husband. Yet in each of 
these three cases the divorce was actually obtained by the hus- 
band on the ground of desertion, the wife having been unable 
to live with him for several years. Had no loop-hole been 
open, not one of those men would have hesitated at any per- 
jury, cruelty, or slander to accomplish his end. Now, it is a 
kind of sub-conscious knowledge of such facts as these which 
makes the response of public opinion so doubtful to the ap- 
peals of orators and writers, that divorce should only be granted 
for the one “scriptural” cause, publicly proved. It is felt that 
there are cases in which to demand such proof is equivalent to 
refusing all relief just where it is most needed. 
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I wish to enquire, next, whether any other “sociological ” 
changes have had a legitimate effect to widen this breach in 
the strictness of the old rule of divorcee. I find such a change 
in an increased knowledge of the laws of nature, especially on 
the subject of heredity. This subject of heredity has received 
such elucidation within a few years as to make it of vast im- 
portance for all discussions concerning the family. 

It was taught in former times that God created a new 
human soul for every child that was born, and inserted it 
quite arbitrarily, at the proper moment, in the organism pre- 
pared by nature for its reception. There were, of course, 
shrewd thinkers, even then, who saw the truth of the proverb, 
“like father like son,” but this had little effect on legislation or 
theology or ethics. The truth contained in it is now, however, 
so well understood that it is beginning to have a powerful 
effect upon all subjects touched by it, such as crime, punish- 
ment, marriage, divorce, education, insanity, temperance. It 
is now known that the children of a man whose brain has be- 
come diseased through long indulgence in strong drink, may 
inherit the effects of their father’s sin in some congenital 
defect of the brain, which may show itself in a variety of 
ways, physical, mental, and moral, in health, mind, and char- 
acter. Some of the children of such a father may be epi- 
leptic, some consumptive, some idiotic, some criminal; some 
may exhibit the deficiency in a general weakness of will, some 
in a craving for the excitement of drink, some in that general 
lack of mental tone and energy which results in pauperism ; 
while some may escape the sad legacy, and be apparently quite 
like other people. 

The “sociological” effects, then, of drunkenness are quite 
as dreadful as those of licentiousness. It defeats, quite as 
much, the very purpose of the institution of the family, which 
is the continuance of the human race in a civilized way. And 
what slavery can be more dreadful than the condition of a 
woman compelled to bear children with the probability that 

the most of them will be afflicted with dipsomania or epilepsy 
or criminal tendency or moral obliquity? All our modern 
humanitarian feeling revolts against refusing a separation from 
such a union, while granting separation in case of adultery. 
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Now that the necessary conditions of the progress of the 
human race are better understood than of old, it is universally 
admitted that the injury to our social progress, our civiliza- 
tion, from this kind of heredity, is of the most serious magni- 
tude. It would be aside from my present purpose to describe 
this danger and injury to civilization, though it is a very tempt- 
ing subject. My point now is that the reason why the dissolu- 
tion of such marriages is so much oftener demanded than for- 
merly, and why public opinion does not respond very warmly 
to theological appeals against granting it, is that the laws of life 
and of heredity are better understood, and hence the evils and 
dangers of such unions are better known. 

This vast “sociological” fact, then, of increasing intelli- 
gence, increasing application of scientific knowledge to the 
great practical questions of life, has also its consequences with 
regard to divorce, no less than that other great fact of the ele- 
vated position of women. Each of these great changes has 
its implications, its demands. No legislation which is contrary 
to either of these can be enforced. If agitators, then, could 
unite on practical measures which are not in contravention of 
the deepest principles of our recent social development, they 
might accomplish great good; but by attempting the impossi- 
ble, by working each one upon a different line, they postpone 
all useful success to an indefinite future. 

I wish to call attention to one more great “sociological ” fact 
in connection with this subject; namely, that the present de- 
plorable laxity of practice with reference to divorce is nota 
separate, isolated phenomenon, standing by itself, but is part of 
a broad, general state of things. We are in the midst of a 
period, in this country, of special license and laxity in many 
departments of life. The pendulum seems to have swung just 
now about as far as possible in the direction of looseness in the 
administration of law, as well as in legislation. It seems to be 
the rule to let every one do just as he pleases and have every- 
thing he wants, unless some really shocking outrage is com- 
mitted, and even then to give the perpetrator every license in 
getting means of escape. Judges allow themselves to be brow- 
beaten by impudent lawyers; juries permit themselves to be 
confused by the most transparent sophistries; and so the 
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greatest criminals are gently let off as “insane” or “intoxi- 
cated” or “tempted.” Divorce courts allow themselves to he 
easily imposed upon by perjury and collusion, and so admin- 
ister the law of divorce with a laxity, a facile good-nature dan- 
gerous to the stability of society. Cities allow their municipal 
officers to rob them and mortgage their future revenues, with 
hardly a good-natured shrug, no more. The press is permitted 
to blacken the fairest reputations, to levy unlimited blackmail, 
to issue vast volumes of moral pollution, with no remedy, no 
attempt at restraint. Thus the life, property, and reputation of 
the best citizens are, to a terrible extent, at the mercy of the 
worst of men, with no real hope of redress. The American 
habit of giving a divorce to almost everybody who asks for 
one is but an incident in the experiment we are now passing 
through, of letting everybody do about as he pleases in almost 
everything. 

If these dreadful open sores of the body-politic shall be 
healed, they will all be healed together, I believe, and no 
amount of local medicinal or surgical treatment will cure any 
one singly, unless the entire organism be cured and the blood 
purified and regenerated, through a renewed and deepened 
sense of responsibility, on the part of the citizens at large. 
When the impudent lawyer, and the weak-kneed judge, and 
the cowardly jury, by whose conspiracy a red-handed criminal 
escapes punishment, are alike made to feel themselves scorned 
as a disgrace to their country; when the corrupt and unfaith- 
ful municipal officer or legislator is made to feel his infamy, 
and is so rebuked at the ballot-box that his name has to be re- 
moved from the slate of his party; then we may begin to hope 
that divorces will cease to be procured by fraud, perjury, and 
collusion, or through the simple slackness of legislators and 
judges—and not sooner. 

We have among us many men who are fit to enjoy and 
rightly use a very high degree of freedom; but we have also 
many who cannot be trusted with much freedom without abus- 
ing it. These last do what is right in their own eyes, and find 
others to abet them, and go on from bad to worse, till there is 
almost a carnival of selfish license. Nothing will restrain such 
men but the certainty of failure or of severe punishment. In 
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Russia, the Czar, seeing signs of such an effervescence, sits 
down on the safety-valve; and various peculiar explosions 
ensue. In this country there is nobody who can even make 
such an attempt. Liberty cannot here be withdrawn. But 
we, as a people, have yet to learn that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty” on this side also,—vigilance not only against 
tyrants and despots, but against disorganizing elements, against 
abusers of freedom, in the midst of us. 

When a high degree.of liberty is granted to large numbers 
of men, it is an inevitable result, according to the present con- 
stitution of human nature, that many will rush into excess, riot 
in license, and call it liberty. If true liberty, however, is to 
have continued existence among us, such individuals must be 
restrained. Otherwise anarchy will come again. There must 
be firmness and responsibility somewhere; and that is the 
main thing that is lacking in our present state, with regard to 
divorce and everything else. 

he elevation of women and the increase of popular intelli- 
gence are vast “sociological” facts, which work together to 
cause an immense change in the position of women toward 
divorce, a change as inevitable as the process of the seasons, 
The spirit of the age will not support a return to the strictness 
of the ancient rulee A woman may now refuse to marry at 
all, and earn her own living in singleness; or she may marry 
with the assurance that, if her husband become a gross drunk- 
ard or adulterer, she can be released from his power. This 
liberty is now inalienable, and cannot be withdrawn. The 
spirit of the age is quite settled on that point. Now, it is in- 
evitable, according to the constitution of human nature, that a 
vast accession of liberty like this should, in some individual 
cases, be abused. Especially at a time when, as at present, the 
moral atmosphere is full of license, will license pervade this 
department also. Seme women will make use of perjury and 
fraud to prove the ground of divorce, just as some men did 
under the old system. Some men will do things which consti- 
tute legal ground for divorce, in order to drive their wives to a 
separation. Nevertheless women cannot be re-enslaved again, 
and the only remedy is to teach the people not to abuse their 
freedom, by firm administration of a reasonable law. 
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Of course, it may be that the law itself, in some of our 
States, is so indulgent as to invite laxity of administration and 
abuses of all soris. It may be that the amount of liberty 
granted by law actually amounts to license, that it is beyond 
what is really demanded by the spirit of the age. But this, 
again, as is implied in the above discussion, is only another 
symptom of the prevailing slackness, the spirit of excessive. 
liberty or license which is just now rampant in our country, 
showing that this spirit has reached the halls of legislation. 
Public opinion must demand that the law be reformed, wher- 
ever needed, in accordance with enlightened policy and mod- 
ern sociai progress, not on the lines of medizeval strictness and 
ignorance. And it must then require that this rational law 
shall be properly administered. Excellence of legal enact- 
ment is of little value without faithful and honest execution of 
the law. 

I have little hope of seeing any valuable reform accomplished 
in the matter of divorce, until we begin with a great revival 
of patriotism, of earnest, enthusiastic interest in what con- 
cerns the country’s welfare, on every side and in every rela- 
tion ; a revival of moral courage and self-sacrifice in discharg- 
ing the duties of citizenship; a revival of the sense of respon- 
sibility for the right use of liberty. 


E. JANES. 
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Articte II].—A SKETCH OF RUSSO-CHINESE INTER- 
COURSE. 


Tue forcible contact of Slav with Tartar produced by that 
tide of Mongol conquest which submerged the outposts of 
European culture in the thirteenth century, resulted in an intru- 
sion of new ideas, and a partial coalescence of races on Russian 
soil, that have materially influenced ,the development of her 
inhabitants ; but, so far as reciprocal disturbance is concerned, 
we seek in vain for traces of a counter-wave of Russian prestige 
in mediaeval Asia. Once rid of their hated masters, after two 
centuries of furious and persistent turbulence, the Russians 
turned their backs upon the regions whence they emerged, 
leaving to others that solicitude for the wonder and wealth of 
Cathay which was the beginning of our acquaintance with the 
extreme Orient. The causes of this do not concern us here, 
excepting as they explain the belated growth of a communica- 
tion that otherwise might have begun centuries before between 
these adjoining empires. It is enough to remember that the 
dislike on one side and contempt on the other were sufticiently 
bitter to atrophy for many generations the normal relations of 
neighbors. Yet an infusion of Asiatic blood into the people 
of the steppes has made the Russians and Chinese in some 
restricted senses kin; their conceptions of government are not 
widely dissimilar; their grade of civilization is, or has been 
until modern times, essentially the same; their interconnection 
suggests an array of inviting topics that may some day arrest 
the attention of a historical student capable of reducing them 
to a philosophic basis. It will be a study of obscure forces 
marked by peculiar features, but lacking for the most part 
those exciting appurtenances of conquest and carnage that 
have attended the commingling of alien races elsewhere in 
human history. 

If we go back in German fashion to the Ursprung of Russo- 
Asiatic connection, we shail discover in the Yuen Shi, or 
official annals of that Golden Horde that for nearly a century 
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domineered alike over Muscovy and China, mention of a 
regiment of Russians settled near Peking in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. The Emperor Wentsung, great- 
grandson of Kublai, organized them in 1330 into what was 
called “The Ever-faithful Russian Life-guard,” bought some 
3,000 acres in the country north of his capital, where they 
were provided with agricultural implements, and bound them 
in return to furnish the imperial table with fish and game; in 
these and other ways he seems to have treated them gener- 
ously. It is not unlikely that these men were prisoners taken 
beyond the Volga, for in 1332 we hear of their numbers being 
increased by Russian captives sent as presents from the princes 
of Middle Asia. Where this curious colony was situated or 
what was its ultimate fate no one can tell. The Mongols of 
those days had certainly nothing to learn from this conquered 
race, nor is there in the Tartar annals any record of a single 
captain or man of ability who came from the land of Muscovy 
to add lustre by his genius to the Great Khan’s reign. 

From the fourteenth to the close of the sixteenth century no 
mention is made, either in Chinese or Russian history, of 
political or commercial intercourse between the two countries. 
There occurs, however, in the narrative of a Portuguese pirate, 
Pinto, who was captured by the Chinese and found his way in 
1543 to the “Kingdom of Tartary,” a rather enigmatical 
notice of some people called “ Moscovites” that belonged to 
the train of an envoy sent from an Asiatic chief. These 
fellows are described as blonde and tall, dressed in furs and 
wearing two great swords; we are informed also, that when 
they yawned they cried Dominus / three times, “ which seemed 
to be rather a matter of idolatry than of religion with them.” 
This custom obtains among the moujiks to-day, and his men- 
tion of it is almost equivalent to proof positive that Pinto 
saw genuine Russians in Northern China. What these un- 
accountable “ Moscovites” were doing there passes our modern 
understanding, for in those dark ages there was no knowledge 
in Russia of northern Asia beyond the river Irtysh. It was 
precisely for the sake of exploring this nebulous region that 
in 1567 Ivan the Terrible sent the Cossacks Yallyshef and 
Petrof to seek what they could find east of Lake Baikal. 
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These energetic explorers pushed on until they reached Peking, 
probably the first Russians to visit the capital of Cathay of 
their own free will. They were affably received by the court 
officials but failed to obtain audience with the Emperor Lung- 
king because they had brought no presents. 

Whatever designs Ivan may have had as to opening up an 
intercourse with this exclusive potentate were lost sight of in 
the anarchy that followed his half-century of misrule. In 
1619, however, when the first of the Romanof’s was fairly 
comfortable on his throne, the idea was revived and Evashko 
Pettlin despatched on the long journey to the “ White City 
Catay.” He fared no better than his predecessor, for the Tzar 
had not discerned or did not choose to understand that with- 
out a present no ambassador could appear before the King of 
Kings. The West had at this time many things to learn of 
the Far East, and chief among them those solemn rites of 
courtly approach by which the Emperor enforced his claim of 
suzerainty over the princes of the outer world. The visible 
result of Pettlin’s embassy was a letter from the Emperor 
Taichang, which all the learning of Moscow and the West 
failed to decipher. Perhaps it was this blow to their pride 
that caused the Russians to desist from further negotiations 
until the contretemps had been forgotten in another generation. 

Yet the need of communication was as real as ever, and added 
to this was now the arrant desire for conquest and adventure 
lately awakened by their success in Siberia. Under Alexis a 
more formal and orderly attempt was made in 1656 by the 
envoy Baikof, who arrived at the court of Shunchi duly pro- 
vided with presents and prepared to argue in favor of reci- 
procity in trade. But the penetralia of the palace were still 
inaccessible unless he consented to perform the kotow—that 
famous bugbear nursed by Chinese court etiquette—and there- 
by acknowledge his sovereign a vassal and his gifts as tribute 
to the over-lord. The indignity is an empty one, to be sure, 
and imposes no burden upon the princes who receive their 
authority from the Celestial Emperor; but Baikof was a 
prouder man than some of his successors and preferred to 
depart empty-handed rather than submit to the offensive rite. 
Traffic and sentiment, however, are not necessarily inter-de- 
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pendant; there seems to have been nothing in this rebuff to 
prevent the arrival in Peking of three trading caravans from 
Russia within the next twenty years. Men of high degree 
conducted these expeditions and on each visit attempted to 
thrid the topping wall of Chinese arrogance without going 
down on their knees, but to no purpose. If Russia wished to 
stand before the Emperor she must be strong enough to force 
her way to the throne or comply with its requirements. 

There were reasons why she thought best to comply. To 
understand them, without stopping to render account of the 
confused and intermittent relations with the warring States of 
Central Asia that have led gradually to Russian supremacy on 
this side of the Desert, we proceed at once to the subjugation 
of those territories that brought Russia practically within ken 
of the Middle Kingdom, and made her—almost to her own 
bewilderment—a great Asiatic Power. The conquest of 
Western Siberia by Irmak the Cossack in the 16th century, 
and the completion of his task fifty years later, carried the 
two-headed eagle to the Pacific and laid at the Tzar’s feet an 
empire which in sheer extent has never been equalled. The 
nomadic and uncivilized tribes who occupied the immense 
region thus lightly acquired were known and distantly related 
to the Chinese. Mention is made of them or their ancestors by 
Chinese historians as far back as 1100 B. C., but with their 
singular faculty for abandoning any scientific discovery or 
particle of useful information to the service and improvement 
of others, the children of Han neglected the conquest of their 
primitive neighbors until their profitable domain was accumu- 
lated by the Colossus of the North. Destiny, it might be 
thought, would associate the lands beyond Manchuria, the 
early home of the Ta Tsing dynasty, with the Chinese race 
and supremacy ; but added to the normal inertness of the Mon- 
golian type was the peculiar configuration of the Amur basin 
and the character of the stream which, though of great body, 
flows in a seemingly misdirected current that empties at the 
end of devious wanderings into the frozen sea. If instead of 
turning sharply to the north after its junction with the Sungari 
it continued its south-east course to find the ocean ten degrees 
south of its present mouth, the Amur would have played a 
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different part in the world’s history and perhaps brought the 
inhabitants about its banks into a prominence that might have 
rivalled that of the dwellers on the Yellow River. 

The Cossacks were the first to appreciate the capabilities of 
those rich valleys that lay guarded on the one side by ice 
fields, on the other by a desert. Such resistance as they met 
with in their hasty incursions farther and farther east was 
readily overcome, though how ruthlessly the aborigines were 
blotted from the face of the earth it is sadly easy to imagine. 
The experience is often enough repeated in the world’s history, 
in America, in India, in Africa, wherever the soil of one race 
has been envied by another and a stronger. Russian occupa- 
tion was confirmed by a line of settlements from Tobolsk, 
founded in 1587, to Okhotsk, which was built about the time the 
Manchus established themselves upon the throne of the Mings. 
Such reports as percolated westward from these pioneer stations 
showed that even a country of snow and ice was not without 
its value in fur-bearing animals, and that to the south there 
dwelt tribes who trafficked with China and Japan, and besides 
tilling the soil even worked their mines of silver, lead, and 
copper. News of this character attracted adventurers, and in 
1643 the Cossack Poyarkof, with 132 men from Yakutsk, suc- 
ceeded in following the course of the Amur to its mouth. He 
found no difficulty in making friends with the Tunguzians and 
the Daurians, who accepted him with the naive tolerance of 
savages before they are frightened into hostility. Unnecessary 
brutality, however, brought about its inevitable consequences. 
Provisions fell short; a lieutenant Petrof was sent to a forti- 
fied Daurian village to collect supplies and with instructions to 
entice the chiefs of that section from their villages, seize them 
as hostages and then dictate his terms. Petrof carried out his 
instructions to the letter without waiting to learn how willing 
the poor people were of their own accord to greet him and 
proffer their services. His overbearing conduct provoked 
them ; a fight followed in which the Russians were all either 
captured or killed, but when their captain with a few other 
survivors succeeded in escaping, Poyarkof’s rage at the failure 
of the diversion was so great that he refused to share with its 
battered fragments the slender stock of provisions still remain- 
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ing. The natives now attacked the Cossacks on all sides, and 
when they had been finally repulsed, Poyarkof handsomely 
allowed the disgraced contingent to feed off the bodies of the 
slain. This expedition recalls in many particulars the wicked- 
nesses of European adventurers in America, where cruelty 
engendered treachery, and a chronic state of war with the 
savages. We need not linger with Poyarkof and his men, who 
are important only because they were the first to define the 
Amur and introduce its basin to the knowledge and control of 
a Western power. He returned in three years by sea and the 
Ulya river, a man in every way unfit for the charge of such an 
enterprise, but showing clearly that a few hundred trained men 
would suffice to conquer and hold all the territories visited by 
him. 

The Tzar was easily convinced by his representations and 
the accounts of hunters in those wilds of the desirability of 
pushing in the wedge thus set. A hope of furs in plenty was 
at first the sole motive, there being apparently no thought of 
colonizing the country fur the sake of political aggrandizement. 
A more direct route was found upon which in 1650 the Cos- 
sack Khabarof, who consented to bear the expenses of his 
own outfit, was sent to the Amur to take the region under the 
Tzar’s protection. Poyarkof had not been forgotten by the 
natives, who now wasted no friendship on the Russians but 
gathered at their miserable forts to fight them whenever they 
were able. The result was a pitiless slaughter; the Russians 
having fire-arms and the discipline of desperadoes, naturally 
the Daurians were no match for them. At their first serious 
encounter we hear of the butchery of 661 native warriors, 
against a loss of four Russians killed and forty-five slightly 
wounded. Later they came in contact with Manchu troops 
sent north to resist them, but these superior soldiers with their 
cannon and matchlocks were routed on about the same terms. 
It was a dozen years before Khabarof and his successors were 
finally driven out of the country through the united efforts of 
Manchu and Tunguz. The utter uselessness of their brutality 
is its most deplorable feature. The natives suffered every kind 
of extortion from these adventurers; their men and women 
were killed, their cattle and ploughed land destroyed. Ten 
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years after the first Russian entered them their fields had 
become desert, and a country which formerly exported grain 
could not sustain the wretched remnant of its population. 
“There is no doubt,” says Ravenstein, “that had these expedi- 
tions been carried out upon a more sensible plan, Russia might 
have enjoyed these resources of the Amur two centuries before 
our times.” 

We wonder, indeed, after the record of their first incursions, 
how settlers from the West could venture again into this 
region and live, but Chernigovski, the founder of Albazin, in 
1666, was a headlong fugitive, a Polish murderer whose chances 
for life among the Daurians were quite as good as within reach 
of that Russian nobility, one of whose members he had slain 
for insulting his sister. In an increditably short time he was 
joined by others as lawless as himself «nd made Albazin (in 
Chinese Yaksa, on the Amur) a place of importance, when a 
pardon was granted to him from Moscow and the districts 
within reach of his guns formally annexed to Russia. This 
and the material menace which a line of forts well within their 
alleged frontier presented to Chinese prestige aroused a protest 
from Peking. China, it must be remembered, underwent in 
the seventeenth century a dynastic upheaval of the first magni- 
tude, when the Mings. were ousted and the Manchu house 
now reigning seized the throne. The act of possession did 
not take long to accomplish, but it was a half-century before 
the first Tartar monarch and his famous son could be fairly 
satisfied of their mastery over a hundred million unwilling sub- 
jects and turn their attention to matters of secondary interest. 

Yet the appearance of a new force in the north, though 
scarcely understood, did not escape them. They gave, as we 
have seen, a cold reception to Baikof, the first Russian messen- 
ger who visited their court, and shortly after his dismissal 
turned fiercely upon one Galdan, a Central Asian prince who 
was exercising an unwholesome private ambition in consolidat- 
ing under his rule all the petty States between Kashgar and the 
Great, Wall. The Russians counted with good reason upon the 
diversion which this contest would cause in their favor, and 
seized the opportunity to construct more forts in the debatable 
ground around the southern affluents of the Amur ; but Galdan 
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succumbed sooner than had been anticipated, and in 1685 the 
Chinese general was ready to listen to the ery of the Daurians 
and expel the intruders. Albazin was taken with the other 
strongholds, but when the Chinese withdrew down the river 
the settlers promptly returned, to be followed up again by their 
enemy in the ensuing summer. The second siege was under- 
taken in earnest on both sides. The Chinese advanced by land 
and water with iron and leather cannon, a mortar, hand-grenades, 
and plenty of powder and shot. They lost heavily in attempt- 
ing an assault on the fort, as well in the frequent sorties 
made by the garrison, but they enormously outnumbered their 
enemy, who, by reason of disease rather than battle, dwindled 
in three months from 736 to 115 men. The contest was 
approaching a climax when orders came from Peking (Nov. 30, 
1686) for the Chinese troops to withdraw a little and await 
the result of negotiations. During the truce the commander 
of the fort amiably declined the offer of surgeons from the 
Chinese general, sending him in return a present of a pie 
weighing 36 pounds as a slight testimony of esteem. 

The Russian government at home had watched the course of 
events with increasing uneasiness, and, conscious of the disparity 
of numbers as well as of the inevitable complications certain to 
follow a war in this region, determined to come to terms with 
the Emperor. An official was dispatched as soon as possible to 
Peking. He returned late in the year 1686 with a letter 
addressed to “The Great White Lords, Brethren, Tzars and 
Autocrats,” written in Chinese, Manchu, and Mongol, and 
translated by Jesuit missionaries into Latin, stating the Chinese 
side of the question with clearness and force: The provoca- 
tion had been all on one side; the Russians were palpable tres- 
passers ; they needlessly destroyed a peaceful folk and their 
lands, and “when called upon to surrender, without deigning a 
reply, treated us in a hostile manner, and fired off muskets and 
cannon.” Peace negotiations were begun with due formality 
and genuine oriental indifference to expense and time. First 
a messenger left Moscow to inform the Son of Heaven that 
the Tzar was sending a high officer to arrange the boundaries 
with Chinese plenipotentiaries ; these were thereupon appointed 
and forwarded with such considerable retinues as to seriously 
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alarm the Russian district governor when, with armed junks, 
colored tents, cavalry and camp followers, they appeared ten 
or fifteen thousand strong opposite Nerchinsk on the Shilka. 
Finally Golovin, the Russian ambassador, arrived a month late, 
apparently for no good reason whatever, but he exhibited 
such superb indifference when questioned as to his want of 
manners as to surprise (in the words of the chronicler) “even 
the Chinese and their Jesuit interpreters.” The treaty which 
was discussed by these negotiators pressed upon a number of 
delicate points and narrowly missed shipwreck. The Russian 
proposed the Amur for a definite boundary; the Chinese, 
mindful of the fine sables supplied by the tribes north of the 
river, scouted the suggestion and asked the surrender of 
Albazin, Nerchinsk, Selenginsk, in effect of all that Russia held 
dear in that wide region between Baikal and the sea. The 
meeting broke up with angry words and both parties prepared 
for hostilities. Fortunately neither side was easy as to its 
reception at home should a fresh war befall, and they suffered 
the French priest to settle the dispute and outline a reasonable 
agreement. Russia, in point of fact, yielded almost everything ; 
the line ran so as to confirm to the Chinese the whole of the 
Amur basin, including, of course, Albazin, which was promptly 
and forever demolished ; hunting or trading across the border 
was prohibited, and a paternal concern as to their respective 
citizens manifested in the clause which agreed that “ Subjects 
of either empire flying to the other shall be arrested and given 
up to the nearest authority on the frontier.” Doubtless the 
Chinese owed some of their success in this negotiation to a 
consciousness of surpassing force, yet they deserve credit for 
superior astuteness in debate and for the justifiable determi- 
nation with which they supported their claims. As an initial 
effort in treaty-making with a foreigner who was for the nonce 
acknowledged to be equal, this episode is one upon which Celes- 
tial statesmen have some right to refer with complacency. 

The treaty of Nerchinsk—to which the two Chinese envoys 
cynically offered to swear on the cross or anything else the 
Russian preferred —left something to the imagination and 
much to the good sense of both sides. It shut the Russians 
out of the Amur and its tributaries, but there is no reason to 
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suppose that at that time they seriously intended to colonize 
the country, and a few years more of such lawlessness as they 
had already introduced there would have exterminated both the 
game and native inhabitants. It was clearly beyond their 
reach; its occupation and defence would have been impossible 
in face of the opposition of China; the interests of each nation 
were better served by peace on any endurable terms than by 
attempts at aggrandizement in the wilderness. Peter the 
Great, who had in this year become undisputed possessor of 
the throne, was a strong believer in the future of Russia’s 
empire in Asia, and entertained the conviction that the only 
way to keep peace with an implacable neighbor was to over- 
run and occupy his territory. But Peter’s first concern was 
with the “ fickle and light-thinking” Kirghiz, who held the 
steppe between the Ural and the Jaxartes and formed a bar- 
rier between Russia and the commerce of the East. They 
proved an intangible sort of foe and were not really subdued 
until the present century. The key to further operations in 
Asia was the permanent settlement of this disturbance, and 
Peter’s appreciation of this is attested by his prompt ratifica- 
tion of a treaty that ensured peace with China only at the price 
of surrendering his claims in Eastern Siberia. 

The strength of his position lay in the fact that Peter knew 
how to wait. A settled policy of encroachment is not most 
advantageously pursued by means of continued hostilities, but 
rather gains by long truces when authority is recovered or con- 
firmed and projects for future spoliation assume more definite 
forms. Russia with her unerring instinct for Asiatic polities 
learned long ago the lesson that all things human yield eventu- 
ally to dalliance and delay; a careful study of her methods of 
acquisition and control in the East will furnish all the reasons 
needed to account for the steady success that has followed her 
circumspect dealings with Orientals of every type and condi- 
tion. While Peter did not need to be told that Eastern 
Siberia would remain untouched until his successors were fully 
prepared to lay hands upon it, he saw that their long stretch of 
contiguous territories necessitated relations’ of some kind 
between himself and the Chinese Emperor. He selected, 
therefore, a German named Ysbrandt Ides, who (in his own 
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language) “by God’s Paternal Providence, and the never 
enough to be praised particular favor of their Czarish Majes- 
ties, obtained the great honor of being dispatched their Envoy 
or Ambassador to the Chinese or Kitaian Court, furnished 
with sufficient Credentials and other Necessaries.” Ides started 
in 1692 and was gone three years, the journey overland from 
Moscow to Peking taking twenty months. His published 
narrative devotes to his sojourn at the capital a space alto- 
gether incommensurate with its importance and _ interest. 
Doubtless he had to perform the kotow like everyone else, 
though mention of it is carefully omitted from the account, 
which in other respects is constrained and bears evidence of 
severe censorship. He is careful to tell us that he observed 
the European mode when in the presence of the Emperor, but 
so curt a mention of his heed for his master’s dignity is, to say 
the least, suspicious; we may be excused from believing that 
he alone of mortals was permitted to approach the Son of 
Heaven without conforming to Eastern customs, while even 
haughty Jesuits did him reverence on their knees. Such 
ceremonies were not so critically considered two centuries ago 
as now, and it is probable that the real nature of the obeisance 
had not been fathomed by the great Peter. That sagacious 
monarch entertained a wholesome fear of the adverse influence 
of those Romish missionaries who stood near the imperial 
throne. “For God’s sake,” he wrote, “act carefully and not 
hastily, so as to indispose the Chinese officials, as well as the 
Jesuits, who have made their nest there since a long time. 
Wherefore we should have priests there not so learned as 
sensible, and subtle, lest through some overpride all this holy 
business will go to the utmost ruin.” Whether from this or 
other causes, the truth has recently escaped from documents 
long locked in Russian State adyta that Ides was far from 
becomingly received by Kanghi, that the Tzar’s letter was 
once returned because his name stood before that of the 
Emperor, that the presents were sent back, the envoy’s stay 
curtailed, no concessions of trade granted; in short, that the 
embassy was a failure. This mortifying truth Peter deter- 
mined magniticently to disavow. 
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Upon one topic the minds of the Russians and Chinese were 
hopelessly at variance. The Tzar’s immediate object was the 
extension of trade by which he expected ultimately to attract 
immigration eastward and strengthen his influence in that no- 
man’s-land of Central Asia; the Emperor was frigidly deter- 
mined to check the admission of any such pernicious elements 
as foreign merchants into his Celestial land. It happened 
however about twenty years after Ides’ fiasco that he wished to 
communicate with the Khan of a Tourgouth tribe that had 
settled in the valley of the Volga, though retaining allegiance 
to China. Kanghi’s envoy, an intelligent Manchu named 
Tulishen, found it safer and more convenient to reach his 
destination by way of Siberia, and though not officially 
accredited to the Russian sovereign he seems to have been 
charged with messages to him delivered through the Governor 
General of Siberia; it is also probable that he would have 
graciously yielded to any entreaties from Peter to visit him at 
his wonderful new capital. But Peter was busy with Sweden 
at the time and the opportunity of cementing a friendship was 
allowed to pass. The Chinese agent refers amiably to the 
Russians in his narrative of his journey and conveys the im- 
pression that Kanghi proposed to maintain as cordial relations 
with his neighbors as the extravagant pretentions and principles 
of Chinese polity allowed. Tulishen’s report upon his return 
in 1715 appears to have found favor in the eyes of his 
sovereign; we hear of his being sent again, at some time 
between 1717 and 1727, directly to Moscow, but nothing is 
known with certainty of this first Chinese embassy to a 
Western nation, and no practical results seem to have followed 
from the strangely forgotten deputation. 

There lived in the Chinese capital at this period a colony of 
Russians whose origin and position were equally characteristic 
of an age when the so-called science of international law was 
yet to be invented. At the first capture of Albazin and on 
other occasions the Chinese troops had taken a considerable 
number of prisoners, who, together with stray Russian deserters, 
were settled in Peking and attached as a company to the 
Imperial Body Guard. Such a departure from her customary 
fashion of putting captives to the sword is nearly unique in 
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the history of China. They were allowed a certain rank and 
the practice of their religion, for which Ides secured them the 
additional comfort of a high priest who arrived in 1698 with 
the caravan from Siberia to replace one that died some years 
previously. These caravans, to which was restricted all the 
traffic tolerated under the treaty, were entertained at the 
Emperor’s expense in the “ Russia House” in Peking. Later 
he agreed to build them a church and allow three other priests 
and six lay students to reside at the capital, the personnel of 
the mission to be changed every ten years. This condition 
does not appear to have been uniformly insisted on, and in 
general the well-being of the colony has varied according to 
the temper of the imperial administration. There it remains, 
however, to this day, the descendants of the Albazines still 
forming a separate company in the Imperial Body Guard, but 
fallen from their Russian allegiance, poor, idle, and attached for 
the most part to the superstitions of Shaminism. The Russian 
Archimandrite and his alleged student coadjutors remain also 
to carry on the functions of their religion, which are con- 
fessedly not calculated to do the colonists much good nor 
elevate Christianity in the eyes of the Chinese. Some useful 
scientific work has been achieved by the priests, but nothing 
proportionate to their extraordinary opportunities during two 
hundred years. And these are the men “not so learned as 
sensible and subtile” that Peter fondly hoped would prove a 
foil to Jesuit influence in Peking; a more striking instance of 
the inertness that lies at the bottom of Russian civilization as 
contrasted with that of Western Europe could hardly be 
adduced. 

The race in diplomacy is not always to the swift. Thus far 
in the trial of wits between Peter and Kanghi the leisurely 
but astute Oriental had come off with his objects perfected and 
without yielding a jot to his impetuous correspondent. The 
Tzar was unwilling, however, to resign without another effort 
all those advantages which he imagined would accrue from 
well regulated commercial intercourse. A respectable excuse 
for re-opening official communications presented itself when 
Kanghi requested the favor of a good doctor to be forwarded 
to him from Russia “with serviceable physic for pleasure.” 
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An English surgeon was despatched from St. Petersburg and 
with him a Swedish engineer, Lawrence Lange, who was com- 
missioned to pick up what rare things he could find for the 
Tzar’s new palace, and also to broach as skillfully as he might 
that topic of perennial interest, trade. We are fortunate in 
having Lange’s detailed accounts of this and other journeys, 
which curiously confirm the report made upon the same route 
a few years previously by the Manchu Tulishen. They arrived 
in Peking in November, 1715. No foreigner who has experi- 
enced the naive insolence of Orientals can fail to recognize 
between the lines of Lange’s published journal the mingled 
shame and gross comedy of their reception by the populace of 
Cambaluc. They formed unwittingly the Wild West Show 
of other climes and other days. Thousands of eager Celestials 
possessed by the demon of consuming curiosity flocked from 
every lane and corner to leer and stare with that passive but 
passionate craving for strange sights that affects all Orientals in 
common; they pressed about them in the dirty streets envelop- 
ing the little party until it was lost in the good-natured but 
contemptuous throng; they stroked the queer blonde beards 
and tweaked their wigs, marveling at the wonderful counter- 
feit; they removed their hats, forgetting to ask permission, 
and passed them on to remoter quidnunes in the crowd, who 
equally forgot to return them; they pinched their legs, ridi- 
culed their exiguous nether garments, and passing at length 
from harmless liberties to boisterous insults had almost reached 
the point of mobbing them, when two of those arch-enemies of 
Russian aspirations in Asia, the Jesuits, rescued them from 
their degrading plight and conveyed them to a place of safety. 
When after this reception the Emperor, out of the goodness of 
his heart and the plenitude of his larder, sent them each a 
bowl of porridge boiled in tea, they must have asked them- 
selves with some misgivings what their presence in this strong- 
hold. of the heathen was likely to accomplish. An early morn- 
ing audience was granted them on the following day. They 
were escorted, of course, by their invaluable friends, the Jesu- 
its, who instructed them how they must kneel and touch the 
head to the ground, and after rising kneel again and yet again, 
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pausing humbly in this last act of abject reverence until bid- 
den to approach the throne. 

Lange seems to have transacted one part of his business with 
success. Upon his return to Russia in 1718 the Tzar experi- 
enced such a lively satisfaction with the curios that he ap- 
pointed him the following year secretary of the embassy con- 
ducted by Ismailof, which reached Peking Nov. 29, 1720. 
This gentleman succeeded better in pleasing the old Emperor 
than any of his predecessors. His instructions were to get 
permission for the establishment of a Russian agent in Peking, 
who should have charge of the caravans, for resident consuls 
in other towns, and for the erection of a Russian church at the 
capital. These were granted, but, though protesting, the 
ambassador had to submit to the odious kotow. The affecta- 
tions and necessities of court etiquette had, after centuries of 
unvarying observance, placed upon this peculiar institution the 
cachet of a religious rite. According to Chinese doctrine, the 
Son of Heaven being God’s vicegerent on earth, all humanity 
becomes either subject or tributary to him; the idea conveyed 
in his official title renders an approach to him on anything like 
equal terms at once impossible and sacrilegious. The universal 
supremacy involved in this unique prerogative would cease to 
signify were he to share with anyone his authority over the 
least portion of the world. Consequently the demand of Euro- 
pean princes to treat as equals with the kingdom of Heaven is 
looked upon as an insult by the court of the exalted monarch, 
and by what refinements of their resourceful phraseology 
they even now preserve the assumptions of this holy and 
imperial personage when dealing with contumacious foreigners, 
remains a mystery of the East. Perhaps Ismailof soothed his 
own pride by the reflection that others had done this before 
him, and that if ever a kingdom had been gained by a mass he 
might as cheerfully win an empire for his master by an obei- 
sance. “Comply with our usages,” declared the Emperor’s 
servant, “and when we send representatives to Russia they 
shall comply with yours,” and suiting the action to the word 
the astute official doffed his cap to the envoy. Now, in China 
only condemned criminals are made to uncover before their 
judges ; in sacrificing his personal dignity the mandarin set an 
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example of self-abnegation for his sovereign’s sake that Ismailof 
could not but imitate. The sine qua non was accepted; but 
who can measure the pride and glory of such an appreach to 
Heaven’s Son who, from his Dragon Throne, watches the far- 
traveled suppliant come to do him divine honors # 

To him “ trade was a matter of little consequence and regarded 
with contempt” so long as the imperial dignity was maintained. 
Ismailof must have taken his cue from this declaration and 
flattered the aged Emperor into restoring those privileges of 
commerce in Chinese territory which the Russians had for- 
feited by their drunkenness and disorder. The calm and sober 
Chinaman abhors above most annoyances a noisy carouser, and 
the scenes of riot that attended the departure of these Cossack 
caravans from Peking, involved as they were with the ill-feel- 
ing created by forcible attempts to collect bad debts, scandal- 
ized court and capital beyond endurance. Then there were 
the Romish priests always jealously scenting enemies of the 
propaganda and whispering we know not what specious false- 
hoods about Russian encroachments and intentions. The trade, 
moreover, was not judiciously managed and the market became 
overloaded with Europeans goods to the ruin of a host of small 
tradesmen. Ismailof made the best of his personal influence 
with the Emperor, and by proposing that henceforth the cara- 
vans should pay their own way, instead of living as before at 
the imperial charge, cut at the root of the irritation, exactions, 
and delays that had at once materially diminished their profits 
and prejudiced them with the natives. But Ismailof’s reforms 
could not remove all the checks and encumbrances put upon 
the foreigners. They were not allowed to sell in open market 
but must await customers at the Russia House, which was 
strictly watched by one of those postulatory guards of honor 
that serve the orientai so admirably in place of special police. 
Their goods were examined, the best reserved for the court at 
nominal prices, supplies withheld, exorbitant fees demanded, 
their letters retained. On one occasion a caravan of a thousand 
souls was delayed several months near the Great Wall on the 
pretext that the Emperor’s permit had miscarried ; on another 
an immense stock of furs belonging to the court was placed on 
the market at greatly reduced prices to damage and annoy the 
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Russian traders upon their arrival with quantities of the same 
goods. 

From their churlish comportment in these matters it was 
evident that the court officials did not share the Emperor’s 
good will towards the Russian embassador nor endorse his 
enlightened policy regarding a limited intercourse with his 
western neighbors. After Ismailof’s departure in the spring 
of 1721, Lange, who remained behind according to agreement 
as Russian agent, discovered that everything beyond the im- 
perial vision was secretly but actively conspiring against him. 
He had to exercise great vigilance to rescue from the man- 
darins the stores and provisions allowed him by the Emperor ; 
the guard of honor fleeced and intimidated all who came to his 
residence ; when some of the buildings of the Russian factory 
fell in during a storm, they would neither make nor allow 
repairs to be made; business was thwarted, and a thousand 
petty indignities put upon him. Presently the old Emperor 
died, and his successor adopting a reactionary policy the 
agent’s position became unendurable. At the end of seventeen 
months he received his congé, the excuse being a matter of 
some Mongols who were said:to have deserted and fled to 
Siberia, whence the Russians declined to send them back. 
Lange’s journal of his residence in Peking is an instructive 
exhibition of characteristic Chinese methods of securing their 
ends. Had the strange compound of duplicity, hauteur, ignor- 
ance, and pusilanimity which permeated their system of state- 
eraft been understood in Europe during the eighteenth century, 
the empire would presumably have fallen like India a prey to 
the nation that could best satisfy its ambition by force of arms. 

The complaints regarding the derelict Mongols are vague and 
allusive. Certain of their tribes had preferred to live within 
the Russian lines about Lake Baikal, where they were made 
welcome, but being Buddhists, they liked to repair to the holy 
city of Urga, where abides the Autuktu, or terrestrial imper- 
sonation of the godhead. Once within their territories, how- 
ever, the Chinese did not care to have them return, and these 
border-jumpers, together with the dissensions among turbulent 
Russians at Urga, at last irritated the mandarins to the extreme 
point of altogether forbidding the country to foreigners and 
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dismissing the merchants from both Urga and Peking. Had 
the trade been greater or the capitals of the two empires 
nearer together this summary proceeding might have led to 
war. But Peter was disposed to be diplomatic and prepared 
another embassy to the new Emperor. His design was frus- 
trated by the Persian war, and by his death, which occurred 
two years later. Catherine, upon her accession, displayed a 
promptness in carrying out his project that argues at once her 
perception of the critical state of affairs and her determination 
to avoid, if possible, a resort to arms. She made a fortunate 
selection of one Sava Vadislavitch Ragusinsky as ambassador, 
who arrived in Peking in 1726, ostensibly to announce to 
Yungching the accession of his sovereign, practically to arrange 
‘a modus vivendi. He was politely received—always with 
those mental reservations implied in the Emperor’s gracious- 
ness to the barbarian from afar—and a commission of high 
officers appointed to repair with him to the frontier in ques- 
tion. The preamble to the treaty concluded by these envoys 
(amongst whom we find our friend Tulishen) in 1727 indicates 
pretty frankly the flattering unction which the Son of Heaven 
laid to his soul when treating with foreign states: “ By order 
of the August Emperor of the kingdom of Ta Tsing,” it begins, 
“are assembled for the conclusion of a treaty of peace and to 
delimit the frontiers . . . ,” and here follow the names of 
both the contracting parties. The document itself, after defin- 
ing the boundary, arranged for a trade by caravan limited to 
200 merchants to pass by a prescribed route from Siberia to 
Peking once in three years ; allowed, besides this, a local traffic 
in the palisaded towns of Kiachta, Selenginsk, and Nertchinsk, 
on or across the border; agreed to the mutual return of desert- 
ers; and provided for the joint maintenance in Peking of a 
Russian church with its priests, together with “four Russian 
youths acquainted with the Russian and Latin languages and 
literatures, and two others older,” as before, to remain ten 
years and learn Chinese. At the bottom of this last clause 
lurks a fear of the Jesuits, towards whom Yungching was bit- 
terly but discreetly hostile. Their machinations under Kanghi 
had gone so far as to narrowly miss placing on the throne a 
prince whom they had converted to Catholicism. Mindful of 
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their usefulness the Emperor did not immediately dismiss 
them, but conceived the felicitous idea of supplanting them 
by priests of the Greek church, who might edit his almanac, 
repair his watches and serve as interpreters without developing 
an uncontrolable appetite for politics and proselytes. 

Two churches established under authority of Count Ragu- 
sinsky’s treaty still remain in Peking, witnesses to the longest 
lived international compact on record. During 130 years the 
two countries exchanged courtesies or smothered maledictions 
under the stipulations of this unamended document. The brave 
hopes inspired by the Peking schools, wherein Russians should 
learn Chinese and Chinese Russian, came to naught, and the 
Muscovites have probably their own drumly intellects to thank 
that they were never either adored or abhorred at court after 
the manner of their Romish rivals; but their presence in the 
capital habituated the natives to the appearance of Russians 
and removed to some extent the fear of their designs. The 
mission was unquestionably a convenient point d’appui to the 
Russian government in its dealings with China, and it is to 
this political advantage, rather than to a fatherly concern for 
the Albazin body-guards or to a pious desire for converts, that 
this singular institution owes its long survival. Sometimes it 
happened that the Archimandrite and his assistants were neg- 
lected by their own sovereign and worried by the Emperor 
until their hearts must have shrivelled within them; but in 
general they were treated with consideration by the Chinese, 
who gave them an annual dole of a thousand roubles, certain 
clothes and provisions, and loftily dubbed them tributary snb- 
jects. Russia, after her kind, allowed them to accept the 
money and retaliated by conferring a pension of exactly the 
same amount upon the descendants of the captured Albazines, 
who were as little her subjects as are the Alaskans to-day. 

In accordance with the convention of 1727, Lange conducted 
an official caravan from the river Schikoi to Peking, to formally 
inaugurate the reopening of trade under the new understand- 
ing. The Emperor, though no lover of foreigners, was dis- 
posed to use them justly, but the determined policy of his 
officials was to accomplish by restrictions and chicanery what 
they had failed of achieving in the treaty negotiations, namely 
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the total cessation of Russian caravan visits to the capital and 
the limitation of traffic to the border. It is astonishing with 
what perseverance they applied themselves to this object. The 
Russians were closely confined to their caravansary, where life 
was rendered disagreeable for them by all the clever devices 
the profoundly versatile mandarins could invent. Chinese mer- 
chants were deterred from dealing with them, and after six 
months of intrigue and chaffering the caravan retired with 
considerable loss. This must have been doubly disappointing 
to the court at St. Petersburg, for trade intercourse, it will be 
remembered, had been restricted rather than enlarged by the 
treaty. During the famous cycle of Kanghi it is probable that 
caravans, official and private, reached Peking from the north 
nearly every year, though rather curiously there seems to be no 
authentic record of their dates and number; at least we hear 
of fifteen between 1705 and the arrival of Ismailof, whereas 
now the jealous Chinese had limited them to triennial periods 
and strove by diplomatic pressure to recede altogether from 
their treaty stipulations. A Chinaman will always rather do 
than say a disagreeable thing, and this instinctive regard for the 
conventional enabled him in this instance to accomplish his 
petty end without abrogating the covenant of 1727 or embroil- 
ing the two empires. Only six caravans had chased their 
uncertain profit beneath the palace walls, when in 1755 the 
Manchu monarch Kienlung chose to assume an aggressive 
attitude and to summarily relegate the Russo-Chinese overland 
commerce to Kiachta where it has remained ever since. 

We need not dwell with much detail upon subsequent events 
in the eighteenth century. The Emperor Yungching evinced 
a creditable desire to preserve the entente cordiale by sending 
Tulishen in 1731 on an embassy to St. Petersburg to congratu- 
late the Tzarina upon her accession. He was received there 
with indifferent cordiality, and probably brought back to his 
master remarkable stories of barbarian manners in a court ruled 
by a woman; but the experiment was never repeated by China 
under the old régime. Difficulties along the frontier were left 
for settlement to the nearest Russian and Chinese provincial 
governors. One of these affairs, the flight of a Rebel Tsunga- 
rian Khan, Amursan, to Siberia in 1756, narrowly missed 
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involving the two empires in hostilities. Kienlung, who began 
to reign in 1736, was not a prince to be balked in his plans of 
vengeance, and the demands for the fugitive were fierce and 
peremptory. Luckily the death of the Khan the following 
year cleared the political atmosphere, which was in 1760 again 
obfuscated by the flight of another deserter named Khareng. 
The emperor in a rage promptly stopped the trade. Two 
years later, Catherine II., upon coming to the throne, filled with 
a sensible dread of what might be done to her empire by the 
conqueror, of all Central Asia, suggested tne presence of a 
permanent Chinese representative at her capital to arrange 
these and similar misunderstandings. The Son of Heaven 
vouchsaved no reply to the proposition. She then sent Captain 
Kropotof to Peking to treat, but though civilly entertained the 
envoy came home with his object unaccomplished. In 1768, 
after that famous flight of a Tartar tribe from the Volga to the 
Ili, which De Quincey has immortalized, his imperial Majesty 
seems to have cheered up and himself volunteered negotiations. 
Kropotof met his commissioners at Kiachta and concluded with 
them certain hard and fast stipulations defining the treatment 
of deserters, which stopped the altercation and reopened trade. 
Yet no attempt to police the immense line could be perman- 
ently successful, and as a result of many scrimmages and eva- 
sions the Chinese and Russians came to hold each other mutually 
in abhorrence. Traffic was again interrupted in 1785 and 
resumed after the Governor of Irkutsk had arranged the diffi- 
cult business with a Chinese official in 1792. 

The seventh imperial mission to Peking, under Count 
Golovkin, set out from Russia in 1805, and it is interesting to 
note as an indication of the material development of Siberia 
that he performed in two months the journey to Kiachta which 
had formerly taken a dozen or fifteen. The mission with its 
guards, escort and scientific corps, was an eminently magnificent 
affair, but neither did this parade nor the change of emperors, 
from which much had been hoped by heedful Russia, advantage 
her in the least. The Emperor Kiaking objected, when they 
arrived at the frontier, to the unusual number composing the 
suite and allowed only 130 persons to be conveyed to Urga. 
Here the splendid presents brought by Golovkin were dis- 
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played and accounted as tribute by the Manchu Minister sent 
to meet him. A conference regarding the delicate matter of 
the ceremonial expected at the audience revealed his Majesty’s 
unalterable determination to exact the extreme reverence of the 
kotow; a reception was even ordered to be held in the open 
air at Urga, the thermometer standing a little above zero, and 
here to his astonishment the ambassador was bidden to go 
through the nine prostrations before a screen covered with 
yellow cloth personifying the August Presence. The humilia- 
tion was too great to be seriously entertained for a moment, 
especially after Lord Macartney’s success, who in 1793 had 
only to bend one knee before this emperor’s distinguished 
father. Therefore he resolutely refused, and as soon as Peking 
could again be heard from received a letter of dismissal with 
the observation that “ his journey had already been too long.” 

Evidently the gods make mad those whom they wish to 
destroy. The Munchu dynasty chose to reject the friendship 
of foreign nations, and with a short-sightedness that is to us 
incredible took pains to treat as demonstrations of submission 
the embassies which were sent to teach it how harmful to its 
own interests such impossible demands might become in the near 
future. With the death of Kienlung at the end of the last cen- 
tury the fortunes of his family reached their climax. His long 
reign had enlarged and assured the khoundaries of the empire, 
had promoted the prosperity of his people, and come as near to 
making his administration popular as is perhaps possible in an 
oriental country. From the accession of his son the glory of 
the house steadily waned until the darkness and disgrace of 
those terrible days came on, when China, beaten on land and 
sea by those barbarians whom she had for centuries flouted and 
misprized, was fain to accept their aid in rescuing the empire 
from an indomitable rebel. So far as Russia was concerned 
she lost little by the contemptuous rebuff. Trade went on as 
before at the frontier settlements, increasing steadily in value 
as the officials on the Chinese side showed less ability or ineli- 
nation to resist the cumulative pressure of many foreign 
nations ; while in the decennial renewals of the ecclesiastical 
establishment at Peking the government at St. Petersburg 
could to some extent keep in touch with the state of politics 
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and opinion in China. One of these relief missions under 
Timkovsky returned to Russia in 1821 with a valuable col- 
lection of oriental books, and was the occasion of an elaborate 
description of his journey through the country which made its 
leader an important authority on China. 

During this period the Russo-Mongol trade seems to have 
kept pace with the growing foreign commerce at Canton. At 
the conclusion of the Opium War, in 1842, the Tzar Nicholas 
shrewdly availed himself of his neighbor’s weakness to push 
the traffic wherever it was likely to sustain itself. along the 
Siberian border. The moment had come to avenge Albazin. 
First a naturalist and explorer made his way quietly down the 
forbidden waters of the Amur, returning in 1845 to report the 
Manchu guards indifferent ; next a fort appeared at its mouth ; 
then permission was obtained to navigate the river, after which 
settlements sprang up here and there in the old fighting-ground 
along the north bank. At last occurred Russia’s opportunity, 
when China was again humbled by the fleets of England and 
France. The appearance of an enemy in the sea of Okhotsk 
during the Crimean War produced a strong impression in St. 
Petersburg of the necessity of securing an open port to the 
south of Nikolaievsk for purposes of coast defense. Russia 
willingly added her moral support to the operations of her 
chief rival in Asia despatching admiral Putiatin with plenary 
powers to join the Allies on the Peiho in 1858. For the 
Tzar’s envoy to appear on water asking for admission to the 
sacred presence was to the Chinese mind highly irregular ; 
but Putiatin had not left the old approach untried. He spent 
two months of the previous year in Kiachta negotiating for a 
reception by the Emperor in Peking, and when this was 
denied him he presented himself with his suite in a man-of- 
war at Taku. Here he was treated with such hauteur that it 
became an onerous affair even to have his message conveyed to 
the capital; finally word was sent that he must repair to 
Kiachta and dutifully await the answer. Objecting hotly to 
the suggestion, he was allowed to return to Taku for the reply, 
but this when received was couched in the old terms of arro- 
gance by which the ambassador was bidden to kotow to the 
Son of Heaven, or he could not come on. China seems to 
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have been singularly heedless in that emergency of the expedi- 
ent of setting her foreign enemies against one another, or she 
might have preserved herself after the manner of Turkey by 
making friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
Russians having nothing now to expect from compromise 
proceeded with the French, English and American plenipoten- 
tiaries to Tientsin, where the treaties of peace which were 
concluded in June, 1858, placed all diplomatic, religious, and 
commercial questions on a practicable basis. 

Meantime General Muravief, Governor of Eastern Siberia, 
who had arrived on the Amur with troops, found the Chinese 
authorities sufficiently impressed by the Anglo-French opera- 
tions and willing to arrange a peace on easy terms. A treaty 
was concluded at Aigun on the Amur in May—actually before 
Count Putiatin had signed his treaty—by which China ceeded 
the entire north bank of the river down to the Usuri, and from 
this point the territory north of a line drawn due east to the 
coast. That this immense concession was made under a strong 
pressure of fear became evident the following year when, after 
the English repulse at Taku, the imperial government leaped 
suddenly back to its former pitch of pride, disowned the Aigun 
treaty and ordered the Russians off the Amur. For a time the 
condition of the emigrants who had flocked to the new country 
was gloomy in the extreme, and Russia had to seriously con- 
template a war. To her relief and satisfaction, however, the 
Allies were abundantly able to avenge their own cause, and in 
1860 the Russian envoy, General Ignatief, discreetly profiting 
by her fresh discomfiture, made China pay for her bad faith 
by yielding another enormous tract including the entire coast 
of Manchuria down to Corea. Besides this the treaty of 
Peking confirms Russia in the possession of the districts about 
Lakes Balkash and Issik-kul, where a sort of clandestine border 
traffic had recently sprung up; to the Kiachta merchants was 
restored the right of going to Peking, consuls were allowed at 
Urga and Kashgar, and a resident minister in Peking. China’s 
abasement was at this moment so complete that the Tzar was 
only restricted in his demands by uncertainty as to the policy 
of acquiring any portion of the Mongolian desert. 
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Cognosce occasionem has been Russia’s motto and the key to 
her extraordinary success in Asia. Nowhere are proofs of her 
cleverness in turning a rival’s misfortune to her own advantage 
more clearly seen than in the unexplored heart of the conti- 
nent. Here her peddlars had been pushing their way across 
the boundary, in defiance of treaty stipulations, but with a 
persistance that was finally rewarded by an active exchange of 
commodities between them and the Tungani tribes. In 1851 
an arrangement was reached with the Governor of Ili and 
special concessions granted to the merchants of Vernoe and 
Semipalatinsk ; as a result Russian goods began to find their 
way into all the desert towns. Four years after this the Rus- 
sian factory at Tuguchuk was burned by a mob and the consul 
obliged to run; but they were not to be ousted. A little 
bluster, another discussion at Kuldja, and the Chinese were 
made to pay handsomely for the loss. The general rising of 
the Tungani, which was indirectly occasioned by the Taiping 
rebellion, had practically removed this entire region from 
Chinese control by the time of Ignatief’s visit to Peking. The 
Chinese garrisons were murdered or put to flight and the coun- 
try brought under the rule of Yakub Beg. On the plea of 
protecting her marches from hostile invasions Russia, in 1871, 
seized Kuldja and the surrounding heights. After Yakub’s 
establishment over all the Mohammedan tribes of that water- 
less tract, both the English and the Russians began to treat 
with him as an autonomous prince. Consequently we have 
the rather anomalous spectacle of two great powers recognizing 
the independence of an acknowledged rebel while serenely 
continuing their peaceful legations in the capital of his 
suzerain. 

In the re-conquest of these territories and the total extinction 
of Yakub’s authority the Chinese government vindicated its 
claim to rule in a fashion that sensibly surprised Russia and 
the whole western world. Then came a prompt demand from 
China for the restitution of Kuldja, in accordance with a 
promise given in 1871, and a simultaneous increase of her 
armaments in Manchuria, in Ili, and along the Peiho. COhung- 
how, formerly prefect of Tientsin, was sent to St. Petersburg 
in December, 1878, to negotiate the retrocession of the city 
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“held in trust for China.” The inexperienced envoy managed 
matters so badly for his country that on his return to Peking 
with a treaty he narrowly missed losing his head. War seemed 
actually in the air; but whether from the debt and discontent 
that followed her campaign with Turkey, from her apprecia- 
tion of the unimportance of Kuldja, from a consciousness of 
her defenceless frontier, or from the sheer good-nature of her 
sovereign, Russia maintained a dignified and conciliatory atti- 
tude. It takes two to make a fight, the adage tells us, and the 
lives of nations as well as of men prove the soundness of the 
principle. The regency at Peking, after the first flush of in- 
dignation and a convulsive palace intrigue, was willing to 
re-open negotiations ; that it should again have sent an agent 
to St. Petersburg instead of insisting upon the old-time ap- 
proach with obeisance and tribute to the Dragon Throne 
demonstrates the completeness of its change of front within a 
score of years. The Marquis Tséng, a diplomatist of rare 
nerve and ability, settled the dispute by a treaty ratified in 
August, 1881, wherein the more vexatious clauses of Chung- 
how’s agreement were omitted and China consented upon the 
return of the borrowed district to pay nine million roubles to 
Russia for military expenses and losses incurred by her 
merchants before and during the occupation. So the little 
storm-cloud blew over almost before the prophets of the West 
had found time to promise us a crash of arms and men that 
should ruffle all Asia. The two leviathan empires have re- 
mained these past ten years regarding one another with sus- 
picious friendliness. They both perceive the advantage of 
trade and intercourse and the folly of fighting; the struggle 
for supremacy between them is no less intense because it has 
become one of cultural and ethnical transformation. 

In this particular there is little question as to the event. 
Already the plodding Chinaman, lured by rich forest lands 
before, or driven by flood and famine from behind, has found 
his way across Manchuria and begun to alarm Russian officers 
by his staying qualities in Usuria and along the Amur. He 
thrives where the assisted Slav emigrant fails. Although the 
Russians devote their best energies to growing wheat and rais- 
ing cattle they are kept from starving only by grain imported 
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to them from Europe. Their agriculture is at a lower level 
than that of the Chinese, who are in demand among the white 
colonists as laborers and instructors in the art of winning bread 
from the soil. While China continues to pour her surplusage 
across the frontier it even happens that some of the hand- 
ful of Russians there are abandoning the land they are so 
earnestly desired to enjoy, and returning to their distant and 
delightful steppes. Trade continues via Kiachta as of old, but 
with a perceptible decline in the volume of through traffic, 
which now goes partly by sea. On the other hand the local 
trade between Mongols and Siberians is brisk and profitable.* 
China is usually regarded as a nation that, long ago, wearied 
with the contemplation of her own greatness, fell into a deep 
sleep. In the days of her intelligence and power, before the 
discovery of steam-ships, she was safe from interference of 
other nations, being protected on all sides by the wilderness or 
the sea. What wonder if she sank through pride into that 
fatal serenity which has so narrowly missed being her ruin ? 
“Everything,” says the late Marquis Tséng, one of her most 


* From a report on this subject issued by the British Foreign Office 
in December, 1890, it appears that the total value of goods exported to 
China via Kiachta amounted in 1889 to three million roubles, and of 
precious metals about a million more. Of this the value of Russian 
goods alone was only 1,085,140 r., hardly a thirtieth of their exports 
along this route twenty years since. The falling off has been steady 
during this period, and especially in regard to Russian goods, the 
decrease in which since 1886 falls little short of half a million roubles, 
or nearly one-third. The total value of Chinese exports (chiefly rice, 
sugar, rhubarb and silk) to the Russian dominions shrunk from 26 
millions in 1887 to 14 millions in 1889, the bulk of the Chinese trade for 
several years averaging ten times that of the Russian. This does not 
tell the whole story of the difference for, while Russia exports prac- 
tically nothing to China by sea, China sends her a constantly increas- 
ing supply of tea in steamers via Suez. The value of her exports to 
Russia in this way alone rose from 1,951,000 r. in 1887 to 2,862,000 r. in 
1888. The decay of Russian trade, while attributed by the ‘‘ Moscow 
Gazette ” to the high rate of exchange and increase of the Russian tariff 
on raw cotton, may be properly laid to the influence of the Suez canal 
which has made the maritime countries of Europe nearer commercial 
neighbors of China than Russia with her vast and thinly populated ter- 
ritories lying between them. Competition with England and Germany 
for the present is unpromising, but trade is not hopelessly extinguished. 
The country simply awaits a trans-Siberian railway. 
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enlightened observers, ‘everything predisposed to such an 
attitude of mind. The fumes of the incense brought by many 
embassies from far-off lands, the inferiority of the subject races 
that looked up to her, the perfect freedom from the outer din 
ensured to her by the remoteness of her ample bournes—all 
predisposed her to repose and neglect to take note of what was 
passing in the outer world.” Whether her condition has been 
that of slumber or hypnotic trance those who know her best 
from personal observation agree that she is now awaking; 
those who have studied her history have ceased to regard her 
as surely though it may be slowly decaying. The value of such 
a resumé as we have just made comes from the opportunity thus 
afforded to watch the development and compare the policy of 
her statesmen along a single line of interest during a long 
series of years. The story is characteristic of the whole inter- 
course between Europe and Cathay. The experiences of other 
nations involve different details, but the moral they contain is 
the same—a lesson of ungenerous perversity in the day of her 
power, followed by a slow sapping of strength by reason of her 
apathy, during which other nations arose and passed her, and 
concluded by the punishment of 1860, when China, who had 
refused to treat with her foreign neighbors, was constrained to 
accept at their hands not treaties but capitulations. 
FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 
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ARTICLE IV.—TRANSLITERATION FROM THE 
RUSSIAN :— WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


THE new edition of a certain standard work, of the highest 
value and repute, furnishes an excellent text for a discussion 
of transliteration from the Russian. The volume contains 
tables of local and personal names by different compilers, 
who are consistent neither with each other nor either with 
himself. When it shall be seen what errors, as well as in- 
consistencies, arise from the want of some well-applied sys- 
tem of transliteration, our discourse will be allowed a reason 
for being. 

Nearly or quite all who have given the subject any attention 
agree that in English transliteration vowel sounds should be 
expressed by their Italian (or German) representatives, and 
consonant sounds by English letters, according to their com- 
monest, strictest usage. It is in details that diversity and 
disagreement exist. Several attempts have been made by asso- 
ciated effort to establish uniformity ; the latest, under authority 
of the United States Government. The tendency is constantly 
towards a reasonable system ; and the best hopes for a really 
satisfactory issue lie in full discussion and the more and more 
deliberate application of chosen principles. The best published 
scheme with which we are acquainted is that prepared by a 
committee of the American Library Association, and printed 
in the Library Journal of 1885. It is also contained in the 
second edition of Mr. Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue. Another system that will claim attention is that con- 
tained in Mature, February 27, 1890. 

The following scheme for Russian transliteration combines, 
in our view, the best features of those known to us. It is not 
offered with the expectation of closing the debate, but with 
the hope, rather, of keeping it open. 
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1);A a | a 18 | C c | s (always surd) 
2/B 6 |b 19;T +r |t 
8|B B v (See Remarks) || 20/Y y |u 
4/T r g,h (Remarks) || 21|@® gm |/f 
6} x ja 22|X x | kh 
qa | j 23/1 g | ts (Remarks) 
6|/E e Ye,e (Remarks) || 24} 4 4 | ch (Remarks) 
é | to,o (Remarks) || 25 | Il m | sh 
7| KH mw | zh 26 | II m | shch (Remarks) 
8/3 3 |z 27 | 'b & | (Not expressed; Remarks) 
9/H aq ji (Remarks) |} 28 | bl w | y (Remarks) 
10|1I i i Hii | y (final) 
it | ii, (i when final) || 29/| b i (only before i; Remarks) 
11;KR x |k 80 | B & | te,e (See Remarks on 6th 
Kc | ks (not x) 31/9 9 e — 
mic a jt 382; 10 w | iu 
133;Mm |m 33} fl a | ia 
144|;H uw /n 34/0 60 |/f 
15; 0 o ty) (Remarks) || 35/ V vy |i 
16/0 a p 1H & |i (Remarks) 
tr yp TF 
































B s (3d letter). 


REMARKS. 


Usage has grown more and more in favor 


of v for this letter, until the recent issue of a bulletin by the 
United States Board on Geographic Names, in which, as we 
view it, a backward step is taken: they use f at the end of 
words, and also before a soft consonant in the middle, as in 
* Golofnin” (the original of which is a sonant s); and yet, 
before hard s in “ Vsevidof” they put v (which in the original 
It is due, however, to the Board, to remark that 


is a surd). 


the names thus far treated by them are mostly Alaskan, and 
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that, as we understand it, they consider themselves makers of 
American names, rather than transliterators of Russian. 

The A. L. A. transliteration committee allow the use of f at 
the end of family names, “because the Russians sign their 
names [thus] when using Roman characters.” But this, we 
are assured by the best Russian authority, is an exception, not 
the rule. And (on the question of following a writer’s signa- 
ture) note the usage of the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 
edited by V. Jagi¢, a leading member of the Russian language 
section of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg: 
the journal contains numerous articles (in German) by A. 
“ Wesselofsky,” another member of the Academy ; but in the 
index (where v and w are arranged as the same letter) the 
name is usually given as “ Veselovskij,” which form is some- 
times used in the text, though oftener Becesoscxifi. It is true 
that the final v in question is (usually) a surd ; but from Russian 
lips it is so much less harsh than our f (ff) that by English- 
speaking lips it is far better expressed by v. 

Another argument: if the sonant and the surd 8 are to be 
transliterated by different letters, to be consistent we should 
treat 6, r, a, etc., in the same way ; for Gleb we must write Glep, 
for Olég Olék, for Samoiéd Samorét, for Kirgiz Kirgis, etc. 

Ir (4th letter). This well illustrates the futility of looking 
for a practicable transliteration system that shall represent 
all the sounds of the several letters. Six sounds of this letter 
will be noticed here, g, k, gh, kh, hand v. The first four are 
thus related, g:4::gh:kh. In raors glog (Cornus sanguinea) 
the first g is sonant, the second is surd (pronounced *£). In 
Bors Bog (God) the g sounds like x kh (22d letter); but in 
the oblique cases (as genitive Boga) it is a sonant, correlative 
of the surd kh, and may well be written gh (the only translit- 
eration given to r in the Mature scheme above mentioned). 
The sound thus represented (gh) is generally, even by Rus- 
sians, said to be the surd 4; but it is shown by Iakov Grot 
to be a sonant, as described. It appears in blago, Gospod, the 
oblique cases of Peterburg, etc. 

In proper names this letter is to be rendered by 4 when so 
pronounced in the Russian — but when cannot be determined 

VOL. XVIII. 31 
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by any rule. The rg of the termination of the masculine and 
neuter genitive singular of adjectives and pronouns is pro- 
nounced v; but we should not so transliterate it, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the late Mr. Heilprin, of the A. L. A. 
committee. All cases but the nominative we should make as 
literal as possible, without trying to represent pronunciation. 

Ee (6th letter). Mr. Heilprin says: “at the beginning of 
words ye.” For 4 (30th letter) also, without this limitation, 
he writes ye, except after a consonant at the beginning of a 
word; there ze. It will be seen below that we wish to use 
y to transliterate m (28th letter); and we propose ie, iu, ia, io, 
in place of ye, yu, ya, yo; i. e., we would use % for y conso- 
nant (so called) in all cases, as do the Italians and (not 
universally) the French. Moreover, we must treat 6 (30th 
letter) just like e (6th). They are pronounced exactly alike, 
except when e, on the one hand, is (or may be) marked é 
(pronounced io or 0), and except when 4, on the other hand, 
is in a few words pronounced io. One of these letters (e, 5) is 
used rather than the other for historical or grammatical reasons 
only. Mr. Heilprin’s rules would require Asexchit Alekséi to be 
written Alexyei ; but he has put “ Alexez” as an example under 
e (6th letter), although the last syllable is always spelled with 4. 

Again, for the 6th letter Mr. Heilprin puts, in the middle of 
words, e, “regardless of the varying pronunciation.” But 
there is the same reason for expressing the initial sound (7 or 
y) at the beginning of syllables as “ at the beginning of words.” 
We cannot leave kde to have its e (6th letter) pronounced like 
e (9 31st letter) in poet; we must write the former kdie. One 
exception may be noted: after 7 (10th letter) we may write 
simple e,as in Kiev (Ki-iev). The reason is obvious; and 
applies also to a and », as in Mapia Maria, Mapin Mariu. 
(Compare Mapia Maria with the familiar form of the same 
name, Mapsa Maria.) ; 

When after a consonant in the same syllable the 6th or 
the 30th letter has a marked diphthongal character the 
writer has hitherto thought it best to represent the letter by 
ie, as in sexeps viecher, wbcruuxs viestnik. But if it shall be 
generally agreed that this had better be plain e, he will gladly 
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yield; especially in view of the difficulty of drawing the line, 
since there are all degrees of variation from a distinct diph- 
thong to a simple vowel. 

In compound words beginning with the prepositions 33, 2a, 
cs (not in themselves forming syllables), the e or % following 
them (although not beginning a syllable) should be written 
ie; e.g. sebmuan viemk?, ssvbsyn vziezd, csexanaymt, siedindchit. 
Occasions for such transliterations will be very rare; and the 
case of other vowels similarly situated (after + or » in the 
middle of a word) will be entirely disregarded, except that 
mentioned under letter 29. 

It may be added, that if any one shall insist upon using y 
at the beginning of words in transliterating e, é, 4, 0, a, while 
in all other places using it for u, there will be but little con- 
fusion, since this m never begins a word. 

Eé. We cannot agree with Mr. Heilprin’s suggestion that 
this shall be transliterated by e. Its pronunciation is io, except 
after m, u, 4, m, wm, Where it is 0; as in Dérps Piotr, Oéxops 
Fiddor, Opes Oridl, Yépuoe mope Chdrnoie mdre, Uepanméss 
Chernyshdv. & is always accented. 

Hu (9th letter). ua, i and v (letters 9, 10, and 35) have the 
same sound. In the Nature scheme three different characters 
are used for them, in accordance with a special purpose of that 
scheme, — the representation not so much of pronunciation as 
of each exact original letter, in order that the transliterated 
word may be unerringly restored to its original form, so that 
it may be found in a Russian dictionary. “This reminds” us 
of Lord Dundreary’s reply to his traveling-companion, when 
the latter, complaining of the narrowness of their hotel quar- 
ters, said, “ There isn’t room to swing a cat!” “We don’t 
want to swing a cat!” No person knowing enough of Russian 
to use a Russian dictionary needs any such provision made for 
him. The scheme, moreover, fails to distinguish » and 5 (27 
and 29), using for both the same sign; while many a pair of 
words differ only in these letters; e.g. rycaps (hussai*) and 
rycapb (goose-herd), which in Dal’s dictionary are two pages 
(four columns) apart; and o6sass is five columns from oGvaps. 
(For the mention of this 9th letter as a diphthong see the 
concluding remarks under letter 29.) 
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Oo (15th letter). Mr. Heilprin says: “0, even when un- 
accented and pronounced a.” Grot writes: “The generally 
accepted rule that o without the accent is pronounced a igs 
incorrect ; because, for example, the words rocnoza [gospoda], 
xopomo [khoroshd ] are not pronounced racnaza [yaspada ], xapamo 
[kharashod]; in the first two syllables of the two words there 
is heard certainly not a pure a, but a middle sound between 
a and o.” This sound is somewhat like w in but, and is well 
enough represented by “short” 0 (6). But the character of 
the sound is not uniform: in kdlokol it is more like o than 
in kolokola, for obvious reasons. 

As to the accented 0,— it is not the vowel in no (called 
long 0); that is too close. The street urchin’s naw comes 
much nearer the correct sound. 

Grot shows that all the vowels, when unaccented, are, in 
different degrees, indefinite. Of course this is only a special 
application of a general law. Reference will be made to this 
again under letter 28. 

If x (23d letter). Both the Nature scheme and that of the 
A. L. A. committee prescribe for this letter tz. Is there not 
a little absurdity in using a sonant element (z) in a compound 
wholly surd ? 

41 (24th letter). We are glad to see the United States 
Board on Geographic Names give their (moral) authority for 
the use of English ch, to the exclusion of French teh and 
German tsch. The A. L. A. committee, over the signatures 
of its four members, says: “ Zech has been much used for this 
sound, but the ¢ is hardly necessary if, as the Geographical 
Society recommend, ch is always used with this sound only 
and never with the sound sh. Of course there is no reason 
why ch should be used in foreign names with the sound sf, 
any more than 7 with the sound zh.” But Mr. Heilprin, one 
of the committee, in his table prescribes tch. 

I m (26th letter). Since this represents a compound of 
the two sounds m and « it must be rendered shch. Mr. Heil- 
prin consistently writes it shtch. 

In this connection we offer an example of English and 
German transliteration for the consideration of those who 
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regard “the modern Russian [as] the most ungainly and un- 
symmetrical, perhaps, of all [the] descendants” of the Greek 


alphabet : — 


sallMmaiulad ; (10 letters) 
zashchishchaiushchaia (21 letters) 
saschtschischtschajuschtschaja (30 letters) 


An illustration of the ambiguity of German transliteration 
(in one point) is unwittingly offered by Mr. Cutter on page 26 
of his Rules (new edition), where he says: “ A German for 
Dershavin writes Derschawin.” The German uses the same 
form also for Derzhavin —the name intended by Mr. Cutter. 

‘bs (27th letter). Reformers of Russian orthography have 
proposed to reduce the bulk of all written and printed matter 
one sixteenth by entirely suppressing this letter. 

hin (28th letter). Grot says that the sound of this letter 
is preserved in all its purity only among the Russians and the 
Poles; it is almost lost among the western and south-western 
Slavs. We follow Mr. Heilprin and the Poles in expressing 
it by y. 7%, so often used for it, entirely faiis to represent it. 
The wi proposed by the Nature scheme is very good in consid- 
eration of their special signs for both a and i (9th and 36th). 
Without those wz could not be distinguished from a conjunc- 
tion of the vowels uw and 7, which may occur either as a 
diphthong or in different syllables. Examples from Russian 
surnames: diphthong, Tyiima Zuima (i. e., as we write it, Tui- 
ma), compare with Tuwoscriii Tuimovski (i. e. Ty-movski) ; 
distinct syllables, Iynse Lwize (i. e. Lw-t-ze), compare with 
Incos, Luisov (i. e. Ly-sov). We go thus into detail because 
this wz has been much used in this ambiguous way. Quoting 
again from Grot, “The sound [of »] is for the most part 
heard distinctly not only in an accented but also in an unac- 
cented syllable.” A vowel so characteristic needs a character 
of its own—should not be misrepresented by 7 (See re- 
marks on the 15th letter.) 

bs (29th letter). This always ends a syllable. When it 
is followed by u 7 (9th) the latter is a diphthong, and we ex- 
press the former (s) by #, although not belonging to the latter; 
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as in Hasan Jliin (surname). This is but an expedient to 
avoid the extended consideration of a 7 (9th) as a diphthong. 
At the beginning of words it has this character only in the 
oblique cases of the pronoun of the third person, and may 
there be rendered by simple 7. 

Hi ii (36th letter). This semi-vowel (i) follows (practically 
always) the strong member of the diphthong to which it 
belongs, and is touched very lightly. We need the dieresis 
because 7 (after another vowel) often forms an independent 
syllable, which must not be pronounced so lightly as 7 Com- 
pare 3anxa Za-i-ka (a surname), also sanxa za--ka (stutterer), 
with saiia zdi-ka (little hare); compare Ileaas She-in with 
Weiins Shein; upincxs pri-isk (a mine) with pocciiicriii ro3-sii-ski 
(Russian); sous vd-in (warrior), also Bonuoss Vo-i-nov (sur- 
‘name), with Boiinosnys Voi-no-vich (surname); Tynus Gu-in 
with Ilyicxiit Shui-ski. 

Our scheme, it will be noticed, requires but two characters 
not strictly belonging to the English alphabet, namely i and 
i; which any printer is likely to have. A word in recapitu- 
lation regarding their use: i always forms a diphthong with 
a strong vowel after it; i with a strong vowel before it. 

The Bulgarian alphabet may be transliterated like the Rus- 
sian, except in these few points: m should be rendered shit; 
» and » are full vowels, + to be represented by 0, 5 by e, but 
both omitted at the end of a word; the last letter of the 
alphabet, not found in the modern (secular) Russian, is to 
be expressed by 0; but both this and +» are to have the indefi- 
nite pronunciation of unaceented Russian o. 

Before leaving this part of our discourse we wish to say'a lit- 
tle more of the A. L. A. scheme. It proposes to double the con- 
sonant after a vowel having the (so-called) short sound. This 
doubling has not in any of their examples been applied to the 
Russian, and we should protest against it. We also strongly 
object to the use of the acute accent “ to denote the syllable on 
which stress is laid.” In the Bohemian, Hungarian and Polish 
(not to mention other) alphabets are distinct letters of which 
this accent is an essential part, as in the Bohemian Stitny, 
the Hungarian Vambéry and the Polish Krakéw. It is not 
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necessary to remark upon the inevitable confusion; which 
can be avoided by the use of the grave accent to denote 
stress, e. g. Krakéw. No one will confound it with the 
French or Italian grave. 

Returning now to our text,—the two tables mentioned 
will be spoken of as Geography and Biography, respectively. 
They agree in having for their design an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is the correct spelling and pronunciation . . . ?” 
To this question mainly our attention will be directed; but 
others will be noticed incidentally. 

Geography has made a comparatively good use of conso- 
nants in transliteration, Biography of vowels. The latter will 
be taken first for detailed notice. 

It is evidently the intention of Biography to use the vowels 
as in Italian; and the short-comings are apparently due partly 
to the want of good original authorities, and partly to a too 
close adherence to what is supposed to be popular usage. 
French influence prevails in “ Dolgorouki” (for Dolgoruki), 
in “Gourko” (Gur-), “ Miklouho” (Miklu-), “ Shouvaloff ” 
(Shu-), “ Nikitine” (-tin), “ Philarete” (-ret), etc. mw (28th 
letter) is oftener right (e. g. “ Baratynski,” “ Kryloff”) than 
wrong (e. g. “ Boborikine” Boborykin, “ Gallitzin” Golitsyn). 
In “ Gallitzin,” “ Krapotkin,” etc., a stands for unaccented o 
(as often written by Russians of the day); but in “ Dashkov”’ 
the vowels are right, although the princess, in her memoirs 
(printed in English), called herself “ Daschkaw.” While the 
simple vowels are mostly correct, the indicated pronunciation 
is often at fault. One of the above examples is marked “ (bd- 
bo-ree-kee’na) ;” it has been shown that there is no such o in 
the Russian language, that the unaccented o especially has 
a sound very different from this; besides, a French translit- 
eration is taken and has its mute e final made into an 
additional syllable. 

In the use of diphthongs and consonants appears the greatest 
need of systematic transliteration. aii (ai) is sometimes ai, 
now ai, and again ae. The diphthong E (ée) at the beginning 
of one word is #, of another Ye; at the beginning of other 
syllables it is te, 7é,e, and ge. é(i0) is e,eo and é0. Oézops 
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Fiddor is written “Fedor (féd’or),” with a reference to “ Fe- 
odor (f86-dor).” Oeozops Feddor (thus accented) is the correct 
form for a great number of historical personages, saints, mar- 
tyrs, clergy ; but the proper name of the tsars is 9éxops Fiddor. 
Some diphthongs are resolved into two syllables: “ Bielski 
(be-el’skee)” should be Biel-ski, “ Ignatieff (ig-nii’te-éf)” Iy- 
na-tiev, and “ Mersliakof (mér’sli-i-kdf’)” Mer-zlia-kov. This 
last shows a substitution of s for z. 

Proceeding now to the consonants, — tch is quite consistent- 
ly used for ch. 8 (3d letter) has four representatives: », f, fF 
and w; and the methods of expressing its pronunciation are 
curious: e. g. “Dashkov (dish’kov),” “ Demidov (d&m’e- 
dof),” “ Katkof (kit-kof’),” “ Bazhenof (bii’zha-nov),” “ Orloff 
(or-lof’).” 

An extreme example of diversity (in both vowels and con- 
sonants) is offered in the patronymic Nikoldievich, of which 
there are six forms. “ Lajetchnikoff (li-yech’né-kof) ” is a 
French transliteration, the third letter of which is looked at 
“through German glasses ;” Lazhechnikov can be read cor- 
rectly by English eyes without glasses. “‘ Polejaev (po-le-yi’ev)” 
is another French word (Polezhaiev) read as German, but not 
wearing so plainly a French habit. “ Vereschagin (va-ra-sha- 
geen’)” should be Vereshchagin. A few names appear in 
several forms, as “ Shishkoff, Schischkoff, 07 Chischkof;” 
is the last French, German, or Hottentot ? Just such a puzzle 
is this name: “ Garshine, Wssewolod ;” of which the solution 
is: Garshin, Vsevolod. 

We do not forsake our theme in demanding that all fore- 
names, as well as surnames, be transliterated (or used in the 
vernacular, if in Roman letters), not translated, — excepting 
only the constantly diminishing list of sovereign names to be 
used in English form. This is the proper place to remark 
that Biography puts the sovereign under surname, instead of 
forename, in the following cases: “ Godunoff, Boris Feodoro- 
vitch” for Borts Fiddorovich (Godunov); and * Romanoff, 
Mikhail Feodorovitch ” for Mikhail Fiddorovich (Romanov). 
Names translated from the Russian are: “ Alexander ” (for 
Aleksdndr — we do not rob the Frenchman of his name Alez- 
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andre), “ Alexis” (for Alekséi), “Antiochus” (Antiokh), 
“ Basil” ( Vasili— sometimes right, and sometimes “ Vassili”), 
“ Catherine ” (Jekaterina), “ Demetrius ” (Dimitri or Dmitri), 
“ Jacob” (IJakov, Russian Iaxosn and Axons), “ Leo” (Liov), 
“Peter” (Piotr), “Thaddeus” (Faddéi). 

Examples of translations (and transliterations, or other un- 
warrantable changes) from the vernacular of Roman alphabets 
are: Bohemian, “Cech” (for Cech), “Vaceslav” (Vaclav), 
“Ziska (zis‘ka)”’ (Zitka, i.e. Zhizhka); Hungarian, “ Franz” 
(for Ferencz), “ George” (Gyérgy); Polish, “ Martin” (for 
Marcin), “Sigismund” (Zygmunt), “ Naruszevitch” (Naru- 
szewicz) ; Serb, “ Stefan ” (for Stojan). 

Another class of names demands notice: that of foreigners 
naturalized in Russia and known in history as Russians, but 
often bearing in other countries their original names. Exam- 
ples: “Brunof, Arnos Filip” should be: Brunnov, Filipp 
Ivanovich (Ernst Philipp Brunnow); “ Krusenstern, Adam 
Johann” should read: Krusenstern, Ivan Ivanovich (Adam 
Johann); “Todleben, Franz Eduard” is Todleben, Eduard 
Ivanovich (Franz Eduard). One more example, of a different 
kind : “ Melikoff, Loris . . . 1824 ——” is, properly, Loris- 
Melikov, Mikhail Tarielovich, 1825-1888. 

Other names need to have dates added and corrected ; but 
we are not writing copy for a revised edition. And other 
serious errors (the more serious because amusing) escape 
notice here. We are informed that the gentleman under 
whose name the table stands is not responsible for all of its 
contents, that many changes and additions were made after 
it left his hands. And we do not doubt the same is true 
of the other table, to which we now turn our attention. 

B (3d letter) Geography transliterates by v as a rule; and 
the exceptions prove, not the rule, but the need of system 
and good authorities. Pronunciations are explained in the 
same curious way as that pointed out in the other table: -av 
in “ Berislav” is said to be pronounced “iv,” and similarly 
in four other namés. -ev in “ Kanev” (and thirteen others) 
is “ -v,” while the same -ev in “ Kiev [Kiev, not Kiév]” (and 
two others) is pronounced “-%f;” and -ef in “ Ananief” is 
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“gy.” -ov in “Pavlov” (and twenty-seven others) is pro- 
nounced “ -dv ” or “ -3v,” while in “ Tambov ” (and four others) 
it is “-0f” or “-0f;” -of in “ Staroi Bykhof” is “-df,” and -off 
in “ Shelikoff ” is “ -5f.” 

“ Chernigow ” is wrong in its alphabetical place, but under 
other names it is fourteen times mentioned as “ Chernigov.” 
“‘ Petropaulovsk ” should have v for wu, like “ Pavlograd.” 

I (4th letter) before e or? is usually gh, as in “ Alaghez” 
(which is properly Alagidz Aazaréss); but in “ Malo Archan- 
gelsk ” and “ Novo-Georgievsk ” it is (properly) g. 

% (7th) is well rendered, with a few exceptions, such as 
“ Gradishsk ” (Gradizhsk), “ Kaluschin” (Kaluzhin, Polish 
Kaluszyn), “ Nijni” (Nizhni). “ Fatezh, Fatesch, or Fatej ” 
hardly needs German and French forms any more than do 
other names. 

s is used for z (following German authority) in “ Sakatal ” 
(Zakataly), “ Semliansk,” “ Senkov,” “ Smeinogorsk,” “ Sveni- 
gorodka,” and in the middle of twelve other names, as in 
“ Koslov.” ss is used for s in many words. “ Doobosary 
(d00-bi-zii/ré) ” should be Dubossary. 

z is used for s in “ Yelizavetgrad ” and “ Yelizavetpol ;” 
under “ Shoosha” the latter is correct. 

There is no reason why “Alexandrov (i-l&%@s-in‘drdv’) 
[Aleksandrov]” should not have the form of and stand by 
the side of “ Aleksandrov ;” and if ks had been used instead 
of z, one at least of the errors of pronunciation would have 
lacked support. But it may be pertinent to ask how the sonant 
g and the surd s are to be joined in pronunciation ; and what 
is the meaning of accents upon both final and penultimate 
syllables? Some names have every syllable accented, e. g. 
“ Akmollinsk (&k’mdl'linsk’).” 

X (22d) has the German form in “ Dedjoochin” (Dediu- 
khin), “ Malo Archangelsk,” etc. & misrepresents it in “ Bal- 
kash,” “ Signak,” etc. “Cortetz” should be Khortitsa. 
Sometimes kA is properly written but mispronounced &, as 
in “ Lokhvitsa (15k-vit'si).” * 

Ii (23d) is mostly ts, as in “ Tsaritsin,’ sometimes ‘2 
(“ Klintzy ”) and z (“Mzensk”). (The last is said to be 
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a town on the “ Mzena” river; our authorities place it on the 
Zusha.) “ Donets” and “ Donetz” are both found. 

y4 (24th) is usually rendered by ch, especially when begin- 
ninganame. But we find tsch twice (“Tschemkend ”), tch 
fourteen times (“ Tchoossova [under “ Sylva”],” “ Latcha ” 
— which should be Lache), and tsh once (“ Letitshev”’). This 
last is said to be on the “ Deraznia” river, but it is really on 
the Bug and the Volk; and Derazhnia is a village. “ Cha- 
rytch (chi-rich’)” should read Charysh. Compare “ Karatchev 
(ké-rit-shév’)” with English arching (art-shing). 

I (25th) is usually sh; but we find sch several times, as in 
“ Schklov,” and eh (“ Irgheez-Bolchoi ”’), and s, as in “ Shes- 
kiyev ” (Sheshkeiev). 

Ml (26th) is rendered shtsh in “ Shtshigry,” sch in “ Ple- 
scheievo,” and ch in “ Blagovechensk ” (under “ Amoor”). 
“ Meshchovsk (mésh-kévsk’)” is properly transliterated, hut 


_is spoiled in the pronunciation. 


Geography treats the vowels less to our taste than the 
consonants. oo for uw and ee for ¢ are too clumsy, as in 
“ Boozoolook,” “ Chookchees,” ‘ Nizhnee.” And it seems 
to be a matter of chance whether oo and ee are used, or the 
simple vowels — with the chances in favor of 00. “ Barnaul,” 
“ Bobruisk,” “ Kaluschin ”(Kaluzhin), “ Kupiansk,” “ Urjenj,” 
etc., need 00 just as much as the scores of names having it. 
“ Choruk ” does n’t need it; the name is Chorokh. And“ Ural” 
would have been right, had it not been spoiled by the pronun- 
ciation Zural. In “ Urjenj” the pronunciation of the initial 
is properly indicated, but the real name is Urgenj Ypreugxs. 
“ Zlatoosk ” should be Zlato-ust ; but if the w were spelled 
oo, as usual in the Geography table, how could Zlatooost ever 
be pronounced without a key? 

In trying to find Geography’s law for the use of ee and 7 we 
counted 51 accented 7’s and 64 unaccented; 13 accented ee’s 
and 19 unaccented. With these facts in view, the offer of the 
following alternative seems almost comical: “ Gorkee or Gor- 
ki.” Who could guess the pronunciation of “ Andreeva” 
without the appended “ (iin-dra’é-va)” ? With it the guess 
might be wrong, for the name is Andréieva, By the consistent 
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use of a reasonable transliteration most of this cumbersome 
pronunciation-machinery could be dispensed with. 

HI (28th) has in Geography five representatives: y (which 
fortunately numbers more than all the others together), ee, e, 
é and wi. 

The diphthongs are of course in great variety. w (32d) 
is rendered by iu, io0,ju and yu. But their worst fate is, in 
nine cases out of ten, to be split in two for the manufacture 
of syllables. All the Russian names beginning with Biel- 
have this syllable divided, as “ Bielgorod (be-@l-g0'rdd).” 
This same town, however, is named again in its tabular place 
as “ Belgorod (bél-go-rdd’),” with changed accent (which 
really belongs to the first syllable). The former is given 
a population of 16,000, the latter of 15,000; while the real 
town had, in 1885, 22,000. The greatest success in the manu- 
facture of syllables appears in “ Aniooy (a-né-00/é);” the 
name Anwi (An-ivi) having two syllables, and out of the 
triphthong three being made. But there is a compensation : 
the two rivers bearing this name are said to be, respectively, 
270 and 250 miles long; the real lengths are about 530 and 
330 miles; the former measurements having been made, 
perhaps, by a crow on the wing, and the latter in the usual 
way. 

In “Graivoron (&ra-vé-rén’)” (properly Grai-vo-ron) the 
diphthong is transformed into a simple vowel — ai into e. 

We find in Geography the same long o’s as in the other 
table, e. g. “ Dorogoboozh (d6-ré-g6-bdozh’).” 

A few examples must be given of Polish names, — with 
which transliteration should have nothing to do, though for 
Russian Poland there is no objection to their Russian equiv- 
alents in proper form. For “ Grubieschow” the Polish is 
Hrubieszéw (the acute accent not meaning stress) ;” instead 
of the indicated pronunciation (which = Gri-bis-khov) we 
may write Hru-bié-shdov. For “ Mzczonow (msha-zd'ndv)” 
read Mszczonéw (and pronounce Mshché-nddv). “ Petrikau” 
is German for Pidtrkéw. “ Przhedborz” is a compromise 
between Polish Przedborz and Russian Przhedborzh. “ Pa- 
bianize (pi-bé-i-né/za) town, Petrikau govt. . . . pop. 6,” and 
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« Pobjanitze (pdb-yii-nét/si) town, Warsaw govt. . . . pop. 5,” 
are the same place, i.e. Pab- (or Pob-) ianice, Piotrkéw govt., 
pop. 12 (thousand), The second of these forms must have 
come from some authority earlier than December 1866, when 
the Warsaw government was divided. There are many such 
instances in the table. Facts of long ago are stated as present 
facts, not alone in regard to the political divisions of the em- 
pire, but especially as to populations. These are, on the 
average, about twenty-five per cent. too small. Let us look 
at a few cases. The numbers given are for thousands; and 
those we add (in brackets) are from a St. Petersburg publica- 
tion of 1891 giving populations for 1884-85 (first published 
in 1887). “ Bialystok, 17 [50]; Bielaya Tserkov, 5 [19]; 
Bobruisk, 25 [57]; Kazan, 86 [140]; Kharkov, 101 [171]; 
Kooban, 672 [1241]; Lodz, 39 [114]; Primorsk, 51 [102]; 
Riga, 99 [175] ; Schooya, 8 [21]; Shadrinsk, 6 [15]; Slootsk, 
9 [19]; Starodoob, 12 [24]; Tsaritsin, 12 [86]; Votka, 6 
[16]; Yekaterinodar, 13 [40]; Yekaterinoslav, 24 [47]; Yela- 
booga, 5 [10].” 

But the table gives a few places too large a population, as, 
“ Bielovodsk, 18 [8]; Kupiansk, 6 [8]; Marghilan, 40 [Mar- 
gelan, 26]; Nikolaiev, 83 [67]; Simferopol, 53 [36] ;° Voskre- 
sensk, 6 [2]; Smeinogorsk (zma-n6-gdrsk’) [Zme-i-nogorsk], 
15 [6].”. The last example illustrates our remarks on let- 
ter 36. 

We make a further selection of examples without classifica- 
tien : “ Anadeer river . . . rises in Ivachno [Ivashkin] lake. 
Bieloi . . . on the Obeha [Obsha]. Brasso, see Cronstadt 
{but nowhere the explanation that “ Brasso” is Hungarian 
for Kronstadt]. Chigrin . . . on Tiasmin [Chigirin on TYas- 
mian]. Chooi [Chufa]. Khokan [Russians call it Kokan 
(and Kokand); Italians, the same; French, Khoquand ; 
Germans, Choquand]. Mariopol . . . Yekaterinoslav govt. 
[Mariopol is in the Kherson govt., Mariupol in the Iekateri- 
noslav]. Mokhansk [Mokshan]. Nikolaifsk (né-k6-liTfsk) 
[Nikolafevsk]. Obva or Obvinsk [Obva is river, Obvinsk 
town]. Ooratepe [Ura-Tiube]. Ostrogoisk [-gozhsk]. Saint 
Petersburg . . . Russ. Peterburg [officially Sankt-Peterbirg]. 
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Sgjersht . . . Warsaw govt. [Zyierz is in the Piotrkéw govt.]. 
Vernoye [Véerny].” 

“In regard to pronunciation,” Geography writes in pre- 
facing, “ great pains have been taken to secure accuracy. An 
attempt has been made to give in every case the actual usage 
of each different country, which . . . is ‘the only rational 
system of geographical pronunciation.’” The reader will ad- 
mit that, as regards Slavonic names, the attempt has not been 
successful. It is not too much to say that far the larger part 
are incorrect, —not in respect to the niceties of native pro- 
nunciation, but in particulars palpable to English ears and by 
English tongues. 

With one more remark and one illustration more this 
paper closes. Russia and her noted names deserve better 
treatment than can be afforded by the use of second and third 
hand authorities. Should not American scholarship scorn 
such dependence upon England, France and Germany? These 
pages show how unsafe it is — to that unsafety they owe their 
existence. 

Our final example is cited to illustrate the general disregard 
of fact in popular allusions to Russian affairs. In a certain 
university town, on Thursday, 26 December 1889, a certain 
morning paper contained the following news paragraph : “The 
ezar has suffered severely from the . . . influenza. Wednes- 
day he was too ill to attend the regular Christmas church 
services.” Very likely the emperor was unable to go to church 
that day; but, well or ill, it would have been impossible for 
him, autocrat though he be, to attend any “ regular Christmas 
church services ” until twelve days after that date without 
leaving his dominions. 


P. S.—The reader may be interested in the following 
statistics, from the St. Petersburg Book Messenger for Jan- 
uary, giving the number and classification of works published 
in Russia during 1890 : — 


Theology. .-.... ee > «ae 
po a a ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
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Bellesletres ww tt tl th tel lw ae 
Cee ck tt ecw ane es 
sc cs he we ee a Le 
Political science .|.... 2.2... ~~. 987 
Mathemation .......2.e-s. .«. a 
CL a a er 
eben ea a kw te 
Medical science .......... 872 
COMROIMES 5 6 5s ew Se Ow Se ee 
Rural economy ...++..4e¢.. 96 
SO eS are he OS 
ROPGOE se Sow Se Sa 
a a ee er ei 
Works for general information . .. . . 234 

Te <i e CE Ee Or= ee 


This is an increase over 1889 of 644 works, but is far less 
than the number for 1888. “ Evidently the increased rate 
of postage on books, which in the preceding year diminished 
their publication twenty-five per cent., had such disastrous 
effect only in the first year of its existence.” 

For the sake of comparison we add the corresponding total 
for England — 5735, and for the United States — 4559. 


J. SUMNER SMITH. 











“ Was Christ a Buddhist?” 


Articte V.—‘ WAS CHRIST A BUDDHIST ?” 


‘* In the times when I kept my night-watches before the caverns, I 
have sometimes believed that I was about to surprise the thought of 
the sleeping Cybele, and that the mother of the gods, betrayed by her 
dreams, would let fall some of her secrets ; but I have never made out 
more than sounds which faded away in the murmur of night, or words 
incoherent as the bubbling of the rivers.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, after Maurice de Guérin, 
Essays on Criticism, First Series, p. 118. 


Arter the opening paragraphs of the article under the above 
title in the Avena of January last, in which the unsavory 
authority of Lecky, the most careless and unreliable of all 
serious historians, is invoked to prove the total depravity of 
the Christian Church, its writer, Felix L. Oswald, Ph.D., goes 
on to contrast the religions of the Old and New Testaments, 
and to assert that, while Judaism has much in common with 
the other creeds of the Levant, Christianity, so different from 
and inferior to them all, is, in fact, nothing more than a rehash 
of Buddhism. This thesis he proceeds to demonstrate by a 
series of analogies, traditional, doctrinal, and ceremonial. 

The field for discussion opened up by this argument is 60 
vast that it is out of the question to attempt to cover it, even 
superficially, within the limits of a magazine article. Dozens 
of specialists in all parts of Christendom have been devoting 
themselves for years to the study of Buddhism in all its 
aspects, and yet only a moiety of its sacred books have thus far 
been translated into European tongues, and no one has hitherto 
pretended to have traced out the intricacies of its develop- 
ment and variations. Contemporary Buddhism is divided into 
hundreds of sects; and we know that more or less divergency 
existed at least as early as the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era. 

At present all the sects of Buddism come under one of two 
grand divisons,' the Buddism of the Hindydna, or Lesser 
Vehicle, called the Southern Church, and the Buddism of the 


1 Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davids, M.A., Ph.D., London, 1887, p. 199. 
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Mahdyéna, or Greater Vehicle, constituting the Northern 
Church. On this subject Rhys Davids, one of the most 
eminent of living authorities, observes :° 


“ Apart from the legend of the Buddha, there is little evidence of any 
development from the doctrines of the Pitakas [the ancient PAli Books 
constituting the Bible of the early and pure Buddism] in Burmah, Siam, 
or Ceylon; but the case is very different with Nepal, Thibet, China, 
Japan, and Mongolia. The development of the Buddhist doctrine which 
has taken place in the Panjab, Nepal, and Tibet, is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and very valuable from the similarity which it bears to the 
development which has taken place in Christianity in Roman Catholic 
countries. It resulted at last in the complete establishment of Lamaism, 
a religion not only in many points different from, but actually antag- 
onistic to, the primitive system of Buddhism ; and this not only in its 
doctrines, but also in its church organization.” 

When and how did this variation arise? All Orientalists 
will agree that Buddhism was not introduced into Thibet until 
between the fourth and seventh centuries of our era,’ and 
Christian communities surely existed in India in the first 
centuries and in Central Asia before the fifth century.“ A 
more definite clue is found in the “probable tradition that a 
learned Lama, ‘ with a long beard and bright eyes,’ who had 
settled in the land of Ando, and may possible have been a 
Roman Catholic priest, became his teacher,” i. e., of Tsong 
Khapa, who, in the 14th century A. D., re-organized Thibetan 
Buddhism, and gave it its present form.° 

Sir Monier Monier Williams remarks on this point: 

‘Travelers in Thibet have often described the many points of resem 
blance between the Roman Catholic and Lamaistic systems, such as the 
popedom, celibacy of the priesthood, the worship of saints, confession, 
fasting, processions, holy water, bells, rosaries, mitres, crosiers, etc. 
* * * * Tt is possible that Tsong Khapa may have imbibed some of his 
notions from his instructor at Ando already named, who was either a 
Roman Catholic missionary or was familiar with the constitution of 
the Romish hierarchy. On the other hand, it is certain that celibacy, 


confession, and fasting existed in Buddhism before the teaching of 
Christ, and long before that of Tsong Khapa.’* 


* Rev. S. Beal, Buddhism in China, London, 1884, pp. 4-9. 

* Léon Feer, Le Thibet, le pays, le peuple, la religion, cited by M. Edw. 
Sprecht, in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, xv., 110.—Sir Monier 
Monier Williams, Buddhism, Macmillan & Co., New York, 1889, p. 270. 

* American Cyclopedia, vol. iv., 546, Article Christians of St. Thomas. 
--Williams, op. cit., p. 274.—Elisée Reclus, The Earth and its Inhabit- 
ants, Appleton & Co., New York, 1884, p. 411. 

° Williams, op. cit., p. 277. 5 Ibid., p. 279. 
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Max Miiller suggests that for the latter Christianity may 
really be indebted to Buddhism. 

** The idea of retirement from the world and living in the desert may 
first have been suggested to Christian hermits by Buddhist pilgrims. 
* * * * Whether some of the extraordinary similarities which exist 
between the Buddhist customs and ceremonial and the customs and 
ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church (I will only mention tonsure, 
rosaries, cloisters, nunneries, confession—though public—and clerical 
celibacy) could have arisen at the same time, these are questions that 
cannot, as yet, be answered satisfactorily.’ 

But for the origin of these it is not necessary to look so far, 
as asceticism and the practice of confession are common to 
almost all religions. Among the Jewish Essenes and the 
hierarchies of Egypt and of Persia, as well as among the ancient 
Romans themselves, we can find corresponding customs, and 
in fact even with the Aztees of America there existed all of 
those resemblances to the Roman ritual described by the Abbé 
Huc in the passage quoted by Dr. Oswald, and of the exact 
significance of which the reader will now be able to form a 
just estimate. 

But the information collected by Huc was supplemented by 
Eugene Burnouf, by Prof. Lassen, of Bonn, and by Rudolph 
Seydel, who 

‘‘ demonstrated the similarity of not less than fifty-two traditions of 
the Buddhist scriptures to as many different passages of the New 
Testament,” 
and of whose work we will take occasion to speak later on. 
Since the publication, Dr. Oswald adds, of Spence Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, 

‘* the significance of these facts has been an open secret to all unprej- 
udiced observers.” 

Now what is this great book which has demonstrated so 
triumphantly the Buddhistie origin of the Christian system ? 
Max Miller has something to say concerning it. 

‘*Spence Hardy was for twenty years Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon. 
His two works, Eastern Monachism, and Manuel of Buddhism, are full 


of interesting matter, but, as they are chiefly derived from Singalese 
and even more modern sources, they require to be used with caution.” 


1 Origin and Growth of Religion, London, p. 340. 
8 Chips from a German Work-shop, i., 192. 
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Turning to the book itself, we find that it purports to be 
nothing more than a Manual of Buddhism 1x 11s Moprern 
DevetopmentT! In order to learn just how modern are the 
traditions which it records, we turn to the chapter relating to 
the life and work of Gautama Buddha,’ and find that “the 
matter contained in it is principally translated from the Pdad- 
waliya,” which, he adds, was “composed by Mayurapéda, who 
flourished in the reign of Prakrama Bahu III., A. D. 1269 to 
1301!” 

Thus we see that the work of Spence Hardy, though invalu- 
able in the field which it covers, can be of no possible use in 
determining the true source of the traditions common to 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

It may be remarked, in this connection, that the theory 
advanced in Dr. Oswald’s article, so far from being “an open 
secret to all unprejudiced observers,” has not received the 
adhesion of a single Orientalist, with the exception of Seydel 
himself, its author. 

Let us now go on to the long list of analogies which Dr. 
Oswald gives between the traditions of these two religions 
regarding the lives of their respective founders. His authori- 
ties for the Christian traditions are the four Gospels contained 
in the New Testament canon, and familiar, at least by reputa- 
tion, to all his readers. Whence does he derive the Buddhist 
traditions with which he compares them? His references are: 
“Reya Cher-rol-pan,” “ Lefmann,” “ Lotus,” “Sutta Nipatha,” 
“Dhamm padam,” “Oldenburg’s Mahavagga,” ‘ Koéppen,” 
“Buddhist Birth Stories,” “Seydel,” “Burnouf’s Divya Ava- 
dana,” “ Allinish Kramana Sutra,” and “ Mayana Sutra.” Truly 
an imposing array of documents! and calculated to inspire the 
reader who has not made a special study of the subject with a great 
admiration for the learning, and an humble reverence for the 
opinion, of the writer who appeals to them. But one who 
hesitates in accepting blindly the authority of Dr. Oswald, 
might well demand more exact references; for in scarcely a 
single instance are they so given as to be verifiable without 
much more research and much better facilities than can be 
expected in the case of any but a professional Orientalist. 


°R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism in its Modern Development, 
London, 1860, p. 141, note, and p. 518, appendix iv. 
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Surely the whole question depends upon the character of the 
authorities cited. If the earliest record of a certain tradition 
regarding the life of Buddha is a work written since the 
beginning of the Christian era, the supposition that the story 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from the Christians is at least 
as likely as the contrary one. 

Obviously the most natural method of comparison would be 
to use, in both instances, only canonical books. This, which 
Dr. Oswald has done in the case of Christ, he has conspicuously 
failed to do in the case of Buddha. The canonical Scriptures 
of the Southern or ancient Buddhism are the Z7ipitaka, or 
Three Baskets, consisting, according to the most usual division, 
of the Vinaya-pitaka, the Sutta-pitaka, and the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, all in the Pali tongue, a description of which, with a list 
of their subdivisions and an elaborate analysis of the material 
thus far collected for the determination of their antiquity, may 
be found in Max Miiller’s introduction to the Dhammapada.” 

Dr. Oswald cites the Dhammapada, the Sutta-Nipata, the 
Jataka, and the Apadana, subdivisions of the Sutta-pitaka, and 
the Mahavagga or Great Section of the Vinaya-pitaka. If he 
could appeal to these as his authority in every instance, he 
would have a plausible case for the priority of the Buddha 
legends, for as early as the time of the second council, B. C. 
377, a Buddhist canon of Scripture existed, of which Max 
Miiller says: 

‘* That some works were added later, we know; that many of the 
treaties included in the canon existed before that council, can hardly 
be doubted.”" 

This, however, he unfortunately does not try to do, but 
seems rather to place his chief reliance upon a work which he 
calls the “ Rgya Cher-rol-pan.” In the case of five out of the 
twenty analogies which Dr. Oswald gives between the tradi- 
tional histories of Christ and of Buddha, he makes no citation 
in support of his statements, in six the “ Rgya Cher-rol-pan” 
is his sole authority, and in two of the remainder the same 
work is one of several referred to. 

What is the “ Rgya Cher-rol-pan ” ? 

‘Sacred Books of the East, vol. x., Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1881. 
See also vol. xiii., Introduction to the Vinaya Texts. 

11 Sacred Books of the East, vol. x., Introduction to the Dhammapada, 
p. xxxii. 
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The book referred to is the Ryya-ch’er-rol-pa, a Thibetan 
life of the Buddha, of which the original text was published 
at Paris, in 1847, by M. Ph. Ed. Foucaux, who followed it 
with a French translation in 1860." When it is remembered 
that, as we have already shown, the Buddhist religion was not 
introduced into Thibet until long after it had come in contact 
with Christian tradition, the unreliability of this evidence 
becomes apparent. It is true that the Rgya-ch’er-rol-pa is 
based upon a Sanskrit work, the Lalita Vistara, but this was 
certainly written long after the time of Christ, and, according 
to a most reliable authority, is an extravagant poem with no 
more pretensions to historical accuracy than Milton’s Paradise 
Lost." Moreover, the utter unscrapulousness with which 
Oriental translators intenpetete and otherwise embellish their 
original is well known.” 

Let us pass on then to the other authorities appealed to. 
One of the analogies rests on the sole testimony of “ Lefmann.” 
Dr. S. Lefmann has written and translated several works on 
Oriental subjects, and the particular one in which the state- 
ment in question is made is not specified. It may be assumed, 
however, that it was his Geschichte des Alten Indien.” One 
of the most competent specialists in this department of study 
has spoken of Lefmann’s work in language of which the fol- 
lowing is an exact translation. 

‘‘T cannot characterize otherwise this exposition of the Vedic relig- 


ions than by saying that that which is old in it is often out of date, 
and that which is new is rarely reliable.”'® 


The next work to be referred to is the “Lotus.” This 
work, the Saddharma-pundarika, or Lotus of the True Law, 
is one of the standard works of the Mahdydna. Although, 
as we have seen, this Northern Buddhism is much more recent 
and corrupt than that of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, the Lotus 
of the True Law can be allowed to possess some weight in the 

" Léon Feer, Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, ii. 371. 

Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1887, p. 11.—But see Religion of 
the Hindus, by H. H. Wilson, London, Triibner & Co., 1862, p. 336. 

4 Max Miiller, Chips from a German Work-shop, i. 195. 

® Berlin, G. Grote, 1880. Lefmann’s German tnnsiation of a part of 


the Lalita Vistara was published in 1874. 
% A, Barth, in Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, iii. 76. 
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present discussion, as there is a possibility of its antedating 
slightly the Christian era.’ Unfortunately, in the single in. 
stance in which this is used, the citation is decidedly inaccurate, 
The description of the rejoicing of the spheres over the advent 
of the Tathagata [Buddha] occupies in the English translation 
12 pages royal octavo, but does not include the words quoted 
by Dr. Oswald. Let us transcribe the corresponding portion." 


‘*The aerial cars of the Brahma-angels of the east, in these fifteen 
hundred thousand myriads of kétis of spheres, began excessively to 
glitter, glow, and sparkle in splendor and glory. * * * * The great 
Brahma-angel named Sarva-sattvatratri addressed the numerous hosts. 
* * * * * «Should it be the Buddha, the king of kings, who to-day has 
been born somewhere in the world, and whose birth is announced by 
such a token that all the points of the horizon are now blazing in 
splendor?” 

After describing how the Brahma-angels overwhelmed both 
the Tathagata and the Tree of Enlightenment, over a distance 
of ten yoganas, with celestial flowers which they poured out of 
baskets as large as Mount Samern, the narrative continues: 


‘“‘The Brahma-angels celebrated the Lord face to face with the fol- 
lowing stanzas. A wonderful, matchless Gina, so beneficial and mer- 
ciful, has arisen in the world. Thou art born a protector, a ruler and 
master ; to-day all quarters are blessed.” 


The same inexactness characterizes the citations from the 
Pali canon. The story of the visit of the Isi Asita to the new- 
born Buddha is related at length in the Vd/aka-sutta, contained 
in the Mahdwagga of the Sutta-Nipata.” Asita learned of the 
advent of the Enlightened One from the rejoicing of the gods 
[spirits of men temporarily in the enjoyment of an exalted 
form of beatitude}|, descended from the Tusita heaven, and on 
seeing the child [over which “the gods held in the sky a para- 
sol with a thousand circles and numerous branches, and yak’s 
tails with golden sticks were fanned, but those who held the 
yak’s tails and the parasol were not seen !’’| said to his mother: 

" Dr. H. Kern, its translator, says that, as it was in existence some 
time before 250 A. D., we may safely conclude that its more ancient 
portions date some centuries earlier. Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xxi., Introduction, p. xxii. 

'8 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxi., Saddharma-pundarika, trans- 


lated by H. Kern, Oxford, 1884, pp. 161, 162. 
49 Idem, vol. x. pp. 125-1381. 
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‘‘T do not remember anything that will be unlucky for the prince, 
there will be no obstacles at all for him, for this is no inferior person. 
Be without anxiety. This prince will reach the summit of perfect en- 
lightenment, he will turn the wheel of the law, he who sees what is 
exceedingly pure, this prince feels for the welfare of the multitude, and 
his religion will be widely spread.” 


Dr. Oswald makes the double mistake of asserting that he 
descended “from his hermitage of Himalaya,” and that “the 
Spirit,” an expression utterly unbuddhistical and misleading, 
had revealed to him the Buddha’s advent. 

Let us go on to the passage for which the Mahdvagga, as well 
as the Rgya-ch’er-rol-pa, is cited as authority. “ Buddha re- 
tires to the solitude of Uruvila, and fasts and prays in the desert 
till hunger forces him to leave the retreat.” The fact, as 
related in the Mahdwagga, is this : 

“The Blessed Buddha dwelt at Uruvela, on the bank of the river 
Nerafigara, at the foot of the Tree of Wisdom, just after he had become 
Sambuddha. And the Blessed Buddha sat cross-legged at the foot of 
the Tree of Wisdom uninterruptedly during seven days, enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation.” 


It is then related that he meditated in the same manner for 
another seven days under the Agapdla banian tree, and another 
seven under the Mukalinda tree, and another seven under the 
Rajayatana tree. The implication of the whole passage is that 
he experienced neither hunger nor thirst during the whole 
twenty-eight days. Two merchants “who came traveling on 
the road from Orissa” offered him “ rice-cakes and lumps of 
honey, which he accepted and ate.”” Then, after teaching for 
some time, and gathering sixty-one persons into the ranks of his 
Bhikkus or mendicant followers, the temptation by Mara takes 
place, in which Dr. Oswald finds his fourteenth analogy with 
the Gospels. The sole authority there given is “Dhamm 
padam,” which cannot be anything else than the Dhammapada, 
of which, in fact, it is the accusative form. But the Dham- 
mapada, or “ Path of Virtue,” is a collection of proverbs, of 
ethical teachings, with no legendary element, and contains no 
reference whatever to the temptations of Buddha. Accounts 

*° Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii., Vinaya Texts, translated by 


Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, Part 1, the Patimokkha and the 
Mahdvagga i-iv., Oxford, 1881, pp. 73-82. 
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of the temptation are given both in the Sutta-Nipata™ and 
the Mahavagga,” but neither represents Mara as making any 
promise of “wealth and earthly glory,” but simply as en- 
deavoring to discourage him from an ascetic life by picturing 
its difficulties and the uncertainty of success. In neither case 
is Gautama said to have been fasting, or to have been visited 
by any heavenly beings. Angels, in the Christian sense of the 
word, are entirely unknown to Buddhism, ancient or modern, 
their nearest representatives being the devas or gods, who are 
simply men, liable to reincarnation, and inferior to the Arahat 
or liberated sage. Gautama Buddha did not quote the Vedas 
on this occasion, and the Vedas are not reverenced or accepted 
by his followers. 

These examples are sufficient to show the unreliability of the 
references in Dr. Oswald’s article. For the convenience of the 
student who desires to verify the remainder, I append a list of 
the other works imperfectly or inaccurately cited.” 

I have not thus far succeeded in indentifying the stra quoted 
under the name of “ Mayana.” It may be the one which Eitel” 
mentions, under the provoking title Maya Djdlamahdtantra 
Mahiyana Gambhira Naya Guhya Parési Sitra! as hav- 
ing been translated into Chinese, A. D. 982-1000. 

There are misrepresentations of the Buddhist tradition in 
nearly every paragraph of Dr. Oswald’s article. Of the vir- 

*1 Idem, vol. x., pp. 125-181. 22 Idem, xiii. 113, 114. 

*8 Karl Friedrich Képpen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1857. 
[Max Miiller says this work is long out of print and a little out of date.] 
Idem., Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche, Berlin, 1859. 

Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales, being the Jalakatthavannana, 
translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, Triibner, London, 1880. Though the 
oldest collection of folk-tales extant, this dates only from the fifth cen- 
tury A. D., teste A. Barth, Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, iii. 82. 

Christian Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 4 vols., 1844-62. 

For the Divydvaddéna see Eugene Burnouf, Introduction a Vhistoire 
du Buddhisme indien, 1842, p. 318, seq. Cf. Stanislas Julien, Les 
Avaddanas, cited by Max Miiller, Science of Religion, p. 251. 

Abhinish-kramana Sétra, translated into English by Beal, from the 
Chinese version, and, at least in part, into French, by Foucaux, from 
the Thibetan version. See The Life of the Buddha, by W. Woodville, 
Rockhill, London, Triibner & Co., 1884, pp. 20, 82, 33. 

*4 Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, by Ernest J. Eitel, London, Trib- 
ner & Co., 1888, p. 99. 
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inity of Maya, who it must be remembered had long been the 
wife of Suddhéddana, Koérési Csoma, the famous Hungarian 
traveler, says that. though the Mongolian accounts lay much 
stress upon it, he finds no mention of it in the Thibetan books,” 
which, on the contrary, assert that Gautama was the son of 
Suddhédana and Maha-maya. In the purer Buddhism of the 
south little or no mention is made of Maya, and not the slightest 
hint is given of her being a virgin. A Buddhist catechism, 
which has the official approbation of the leading Buddhist 
officials in Ceylon, and is used extensively in the Buddhist 
schools throughout southern Asia, contains the following ques- 
tion and answer :”* 

“Who were his father and mother? 
A. King Suddhédana and Queen Maya.” 

Another error occurs in the sentence “Sakamun [sic] has 
frequent interviews with the two Buddhas that preceded him.” 
As a matter of fact Gautama, or Sakyd-muni, was the fourth 
Buddha of the present age or Bhadra-kalpa, and the twenty- 
fifth of the period covered by Buddhist tradition,” before which 
countless myriads of Buddhas are supposed to have existed. 
The three Buddhas immediately preceding Gautama were 
Krakucanda, Konagamana, and Kasyapa, calculated by Major 
Forbes” to have attained to the Buddhaship respectively 3101, 
2099, and 1014 years B. C. 

The argument from the position of the fig-tree in the two 
narratives, Which is unsubstantial at best, is weakened by the 
fact that many trees are sacred to Buddhist tradition as having 
been associated with one or another of the Buddhas; the sirisha 
(Acacia serisea) being the sacred tree of Krakucganda Buddha, 
and the sala (Shorea robusta) of Visvabhu Buddha, just as the 
pippala (/%eus religiosa) is of Gautama.” 

Most of the close parallelisms between the Christ and Buddha 
legends exist only in the vivid imaginations of Dr. Oswald and 

*® Cited by Spencer Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 142, note. 

% A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern 
Church, by Henry S. Olcott, first American, from Sinhalese fourteenth 
thousand, Boston, Estes & Lauriat, 1887, p. 17. 

* Sir Monier Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 155. 


* Journal Royal Asiatic Society, June, 1836. 
*® Williams, op. cit., p. 142, note. 
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his master Seydel. The utmost length to which the latter 
could be followed by a student of comparative religion, is 
exemplified by A. Barth, in a review of Seydel’s works” in the 
Revue de ? Histoire des Religions.” Dr. Barth, who is a well- 
known Orientalist,” not liable to the accusation of a Christian 
bias, admits that the comparisons rest on resemblances which 
are not entirely fanciful. Some of them, he says, are probably 
accidental, but there will always remain, however, a number of 
resemblances which cannot be explained in the same fashion. 
It appears to him well established that the legend of Buddha 
was fixed, in its essential features, before the commencement 
of our era, but he thinks that 


‘*the question here is the same as for the legend of Krishna, and 
could be settled in the same way. These are an old stock of mystical 
elements which existed in a floating state from one end of the ancient 
world to the other, and which dispense with the necessity of resorting 
to the hypothesis of a direct borrowing.” 


In a foot-note at this point Dr. Barth says: 


“TIT do not intend to deny the possibility of certain borrowings 
[emprunts], for example the virginity of the mother of Buddha, which, 
contrary to the opinion of Mr. Seydel, appears to me to be a Christian 
feature.” 


According to Seydel, the gospels are based on a sort of a 
Christian poem, written at Alexandria by an author who had 
under his eyes a life of Buddha. But Dr. Barth observes: 


‘“*T simply ask myself, assuming Mr. Seydel’s point of view, and 
referring to the long list of these borrowings which he has drawn up, 
what could have been in this case the legend of the Christ before the 
manufacture of the poem. I ask myself again, how the presence of 
such documents, since the first century, at Alexandria, in an environ- 
ment so full of curiosity regarding Oriental matters, could be reconciled 
with the ignorance in which the Hellenic world so long remained in 
regard to Buddhism ; and I am obliged to conclude that of all possible 
solutions that of Mr. Seydel would appear to me the most unlikely.” 


%® Rudolf Seydel, Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhdlinissen 
zu Buddhasage und Buddhalehre, Leipzig, 1882. Idem., Die Buddha- 
Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien, Leipzig, 1884. Dr. 
Kellogg’s The Light of Asia and the Light of the World, is said to be 
an answer to these books, but how satisfactory it may be I am unable 
to state. 

31 Vol. ii., Paris, 1885, pp. 177-191. 

8 See his Religions of India, translated from the French by Rev. J. 
Wood, Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co., London, 1890. 
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Dr. Barth has struck the key-not’ of the whole situation in 
his reference to the stock of traditions common to all the 
ancient world. These are found not only in all the early 
religions of the Eastern Hemisphere, but also in America and 
Australasia. As many similarities could be pointed out between 
the narrative in the Christian gospels and the traditions regard- 
ing Krishna, Osiris, Baldur, and notably Quetzacoatl, the sup- 
posed founder of the religion of the Aztecs,” whose very per- 
sonal description corresponds with the Christian traditions. In 
“the integrity of his life, the gentleness of his manners, and his 
repugnance to every species of cruelty,” he was not surpassed 
by Gautama. 

This parallelism between the religious traditions of the most 
widely separated peoples is considered by a very respectable 
class of Christian apologists “ to be one of the best demonstra- 
tions of the truth and utility of ductrines and practices so 
widely diffused. According to them, a divine revelation was 
made to the first members of the human race, embodying the 
doctrines since become characteristic of historie Christianity, 
and it is by the corruption of this primitive tradition, in dif- 
ferent ways and in varying degrees, that the various religions 
of the world have been differentiated. This theory would 
account amply for the ubiquitous Messianic notions, and other 
religious beliefs and practices almost universally diffused, 
especially when we take into consideration the facility with 
which prophetic traditions orally transmitted might take on a 
historic character or become fused with other narratives of a 
really historic origin. By the very test to which Dr. Oswald, 
in his Emersonian text, has professed himself ready to abide 
this view stands approved, since it solves many more riddles 
than his theory, which explains the resemblance of Christianity 
to one religion while leaving unexplained the still greater 
resemblances which it bears to others. 

It must, on the other hand, be conceded that there is a pre- 
sumption against this alternative, derived from the alleged 

8 The Aztecs, from the French of Lucien Biart, by L. Garner, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, 1887. 

#e.g., Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, S. J., Gentilism: Religion previous to 


Christianity, New York, 1876. See Max Miiller, Chips from a German 
Workshop, New York, 1887, pp. 54, 182. 
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concurrence of biology, prehistoric archeology, and compara- 
tive mythology in attributing to early man a condition too 
degraded to be accompanied by any religious notions unless of 
the very crudest sort. The problem of the origin and develop- 
ment of religion is an immense one, and one which every 
serious-minded student of comparative religion must admit to 
be yet far from a satisfactory solution. For the present the 
determination of the real cause of the many features possessed 
in common by widely separated cults must be left to those 
who are making a life study of the subject, and should not be 
attempted in a day by a gentleman who has derived all his 
information from one ew parte book. This, I regret to be 
obliged to say, is what Dr. Oswald has evidently done. His 
choice of references, as well as their form, shows them to have 
been taken second-hand from the margin of the work which 
he has followed. This work must have been that of Seydel, 
for he makes no reference to any of the valuable contributions 
to the subject made since 1884, the date of its publication, and 
those actually named, with the exception of Mr. Hardy’s book 
on modern Ceylonese Buddhism, are only such as would be 
most readily accessible to a German. 

Any English scholar qualified to have an opinion on the 
subject of Oriental religions would have made a very different 
choice of authorities and been able to give more satisfactory 
references. In fact there exists in some cases—though not 
in most—substantial authority for the very analogies which 
in the article under discussion have been derived from worth- 
less sources ; and one familiar with the literature of the subject 
could easily treble the list of analogies, especially if he were 
allowed to make use of the apocryphal gospels and other extra- 
canonical repositories of early Christian tradition. Even the 
Catholic bishop Bigandet admits that, 

“in reading the life of the last Buddha, Gaudama, it is impossible 
not to feel reminded of many circumstances of the Saviour’s life, such 
as it has been sketched out by the Evangelists.” * 

But, when stripped of the Christian form in which Dr. 
Oswald clothes them, the Buddhist stories cease to have the 


3 Life or Legend of Gaudama, by Rt. Rev. P. Bigandet, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, 2 vols., Triibner & Co., London, 1880. 
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close analogy to the Christian ones which they present to the 
casual reader of his article, and when we consider the endless 
number of traditions regarding the life of Buddha, and the 
relatively small number of possible situations, we might well 
expect to find even a larger number of fortuitous parallelisms. 

The liturgical resemblances which exist in Thibet are, as 
we have seen, of very recent origin, so that it is only the ascetic 
and ethical side of Christianity which has its genuine counter- 
part in primitive Buddhism. But, as we have already sug- 
gested, asceticism seems to form an element in nearly every 
great religion. Jesus himself was, to say the least, much more 
of an ascetic than Gautama; as the latter was married at an 
early age, led for years before his attainment of Buddhahood a 
voluptuous life, and finally died of dysentery caused by a 
surfeit of swine’s flesh.” 

In the words of Bishop Bigandet, 

“there are many moral precepts equally enforced by both creeds. 
It will not be deemed rash to assert that most of the moral truths 
prescribed by the Gospel are to be met with in the Buddhistic scrip- 
tures.” 

Quite as striking resemblances to the Christian ethics have, 
however, been found to exist in the sacred books of the Con- 
fucianists, the Taoists, the Mazdeans, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and seem to point rather to a primitive ethical tradition 
common to all than to a plagiarism on the part of any of them. 

While, as we have insisted, the superficial resemblances of 
Christianity to Buddhism are no greater than those which it 
bears to many other religions, a proposition capable of ample 
demonstration, did our space permit, there are divergences 
between them of the most fundamental character. In fact, it 
can be stated, without fear of contradiction, that there is not 
one of the world’s great religions which is more utterly unlike 
Christianity in all essential respects than is Buddhism! All of 
those great doctrines which seem to underlie the religious cults 
of the entire world, Christianity possesses in common with the 
rest. Even Confucianism seems to have a faint implicit recog- 
nition of them, but Buddhism is agnostic regarding some, and 
to others gives a categorical denial. 


% Maha-parinibbana-sutta, or Book of the Great Decease, translated, 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East, xi. 72, 73. See Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 49. 
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The following are some of the leading points of difference 
between the two systems, taking as a basis of comparison the 
Catholic form of Christianity, to which many of the alleged 
resemblances are confined. To avoid cumbering our pages 
with additional references, we would refer the reader once for 
all to the works already mentioned, especially to Olcott's 
Buddhist Catechism and the translations from the canonical 


scriptures of the Hindydna published in the Sacred Books of 





the East. 
CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Takes the existence of God 
for its first principle. 

2. Asserts immortality of the 
soul. 

8. Hopes for a life of eternal 
blessedness. 

4. Teaches how to avoid eternal 
punishment. 

5. Asserts in Christ the hypos- 
tatic union of a human body and 
soul with the Second Person of the 
Trinity. 


6. Teaches salvation from eter- 
nal punishment through participa- 
tion in the life and merits of Christ. 

7%. Teaches the all-importance of 
sacrifice. 

8. Teaches intercession of the 
saints. 

9. Recommends prayers for the 
dead. 

10. Makes faith (the acceptance 
of revealed truth, on the veracity 
of God) its corner-stone. 

11. Maintains the inspiration of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

12. Commands the control and 
sanctification of desire. 

18. Teaches sanctification by 
means of prayer and the sacra- 
ments. 

14. In its historical form has a 
priesthood, and the most compactly 
organized hierarchy in the world. 





BUDDHISM. 
1. Denies existence of any Su- 
preme or Eternal Being. 
2. Denies existence of anything 
corresponding to a soul. 


8. Hopes for the annihilation of 
all life. 


4, Denies possibility even of 
eternal existence. 

5. Asserts in Buddha the descent 
to earth of a man who had attained 
enlightenment as the heir of a long 
series of former earth-lives, bound . 
together only by the force of 
Karma. *’ 

6. Teaches salvation from the 
miseries of existence, through in- 
dependent individual effort. 

7. Rejects the notions both of 
sacrifice and of sin. 

8. Admits no Being to whom 
intercession could be made. 

9. Denies existence of souls to 
pray for, or any Being to pray to. 

10. Rejects the doctrine of faith 
on authority as false and perni- 
cious. 

11. Denies that any books are in- 
spired, even those of its own canon. 

12. Commands the extinction of 
desire. 

13. Permits no prayer but self- 
directed meditation, and rejects 
the sacramental principle. 

14. Repudiates the notion of 
authority, and (except in the case 
of Lamaism, since the advent of 
Catholic missionaries) has no organ- 
ization whatever. 
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15. Teaches sanctity of marriage.; 15. Takes no cognizance what- 
ever of marriage, leaving its regu- 
| lation to the civil authorities. 


16, Recommends religious celi-| 16. Enjoins religious celibacy 


bacy, in the case of persons espe- | 


|as the only road to Nirvana, and 
cially called of God to that excep- considers the monks and nuns as 
tional state of life. 


| the only real members of the Bud- 
| dhist Church (Sangha). 

We might multiply instances, but these are surely enough to 
show the immense gulf which separates the two systems, and 
to make it evident that neither could have been derived from 
the other. 

In fact, Mr. Seydel has as little ground for deriving Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism as M. Jacolliot’ had for identifying 
Christ with Krishna, or than we could find for identifying 
him with Quetzacoatl. 

If Buddha has been adopted by Christianity, it was at least 
not until the seventh century of the Christian era, when, it is 
claimed by certain serious writers, he was canonized by the 
Roman Church under the name of St. Joasaph!* But this 
question is not germane to our present topic, and to discuss it 
adequately would require a separate Article. 

We think that all of our readers, with the possible exception 
of Dr. Oswald, will now agree that the origin of Christianity 
is not to be so lightly determined, and that, underlying the 
strange analogies between the religions of the world is a pro- 
found mystery which will be unraveled, if at all, only by the 
patient, painstaking labor of generations of specialists. 

The mother of the gods has not yet revealed the secret of 
their origin, and we are tempied to fear that sometimes a sort 
of judicial blindness falls upon the uninitiated who seek too 


rudely to tear aside her sacred veil. 
MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


31 Karma is a sort of Fate which directs one life for good or evil 
according to the character of the preceding one in the series. How 
effects are produced through the instrumentality of Karma is one of 
the four things which, according to the Sacred Books, can not be com- 
prehended by anyone who is not a Buddha! Spence Hardy, op. cit., p. 
8, note. 

* Cited by Max Miiller, op. cit., v. 127. The name of Jacolliot’s 
work, not given by Miller, is La Bible dans Inde. 

3° Idem, iv. 167-180. 
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Axticte VI.—EVOLUTION AND THE REALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue great scholars of the Middle Ages developed and ex- 
hausted their powers in discussing the question of “ Univer. 
sals,” whether they existed “ante rem,” “in re,” or “ post 
rem.” They left the matter much as they found it, i. e. one 
on which men of different styles and powers of spiritual vis- 
ion could not affirm the same views. Perhaps human knowl- 
edge had not sufficiently advanced on its various lines to make 
a decision possible. Perhaps it never will advance so far. But 
there is yet another possibility, viz: that knowledge systema- 
tized in the progress of the centuries may call for a re-opening 
of the question on a new arena. 

The old scholasticism may be said to have lost all by hazard- 
ing everything upon its explanations of theology. It at- 
tempted to solve problems which belong to the divine rather 
than human understanding, and the discredit of ‘its failure 
necessarily reacted upon the estimate of the methods em- 
ployed. But anew era has dawned. Knowiedge finds more 
dignity and content in earth and earthly utilities. It is possi- 
ble that we shall revert to the old studies in new form and find 
a new value in them. 

We are led to these remarks by reflection upon new phases 
of the theory of evolution, which promise to be a great and 
most important advance upon Darwinism. 

Le Conte has sounded the key note of “ Resident Force.” 
Wiseman has pointed out the “immortal germinal matter,” 
which has been in steady growth since the beginning of ani- 
mate life, and in which this “resident force” abides. Together 
‘they suggest the new doctrine that evolution is from within, a 
grand nisus of nature in which every living thing shares, that 
the “universals” have a life and growth of their own, of which 
individuals are but the manifestation. If this be true, we are 
no longer obliged to attribute to environment, or aught that is 
merely external, a power which the average thinker has been 
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slow to accept, beyond its being the mere occasion of unstable 
varieties. 

Let us suppose now that the old realism was and is true, and 
that the real determining entity of all animate things is in the 
genus. Certain it is that the primitive cell holds the determi- 
nation of genus and species just as much as, and, logically, be- 
fore it does that of the individual. What then have we but 
realism in the physical world? Let us see how the doctrine of 
evolution shapes itself under this hypothesis. 

It is often said very thoughtlessly that “like produces like” 
is a great law of nature. And it is held that it is this law 
which secures uniformity to nature; and it has often been used 
as an argument against evolution. A closer observation, how- 
ever, discloses the fact that it is only a partial and temporary 
law. In fact, so far as the visible world goes, it is not abso- 
lutely a law at all. No individual is an exact ecpy of either 
parent, or any predecessor in his series. The nearest approach 
to it is in the individual’s reproduction of himself by nutrition 
and growth. There may not always be definable progress 
from one individual to another, but there is always change. 

And when we take into view the whole life of animate be- 
ings the opposite law is found at length to prevail. Every- 
thing which grows has its crisis in which a new law supervenes 
of the production of that which is unlike and in advance of its 
former self. 

Familiar illustrations within the easy observation of all are 
the metamorphoses of insects and batrachians. The larva 
lives a uniform life for a certain period, and a tiny creature of 
a day, if we imagine it to be gifted with the power of obser- 
vation and reasoning, would pronounce its life a changeless one. 
To suppose anything else would be contrary to all its observa- 
tion and knowledge. 

But a being which lives longer than the insect sees a crisis 
when its life, no longer subject to “like from like,” develops a 
new form and mounts on wings into a new element. 

In a similar manner the tadpole ceases to be like itself, and 
takes both a new form and new element in part. The latter 
becomes thus a good type of the evolution of the air-breathing 
from aquatic animals. 

VOL. XVIII. 33 
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No one thinks of ascribing these changes to the external 
forces which have chanced to bear upon the early forms of 
these creatures. Men simply say that their nature.is so and 
so. But we will carry these things in mind as we go on to the 
geologic periods and the perpetual life of genera. 

The biennial plant goes through the round year throwing up 
leaf after leaf, each in general like its predecessor, until the 
winter comes and stops its unfolding, and the tiny observer, 
whose life is but for a day, could declare that the year is com- 
pleted, and like has only produced like. But the observer 
whose own life extends over another year sees the crisis. The 
persistent life now throws up the unlike in form and function, 
so unlike that some skill is required to detect the underlying 
identity. This new function is fulfilled and the plant then 
disappears. 

The fruit tree has its uniform life for years, when suddenly 
it, too, has its crisis, and begins to show what is entirely unlike 
anything in its previous history. The bloom of the apple tree 
cannot well be more unlike than it is to the plain leafage which 
has year after year preceded it. 

The century plant plods on in its slow growth yielding leaf 
after leaf like its predecessors, and there are but few men and 
women in northern climes that have ever any visual evidence 
of another growth belonging to it. But those who have seen 
it in its southern home know with certainty that its crisis also 
comes on, when the tall scape with its flowers rises into a form 
almost incredible to a beholder for the first time. In the world 
of the larger animals, the critical change is not so conspicuous, 
but nevertheless uniformity is followed by change, new powers 
and new functions. 

If we now look more closely into how these crises occur, we 
we shall see that they have their seat in what is invisible and 
intangible. Whence e. g. come the peduncle and the flower 
that the warmth of spring brings out of the biennial plant? 
They are not from the last preceding leaf. They have a cer- 
tain analogy with the leaves, but they are not leaves. It is the 
entity which subsists in the whole plant which produces them. 
It is that being and force which determine genus and species, 
as well as the individual, and which can be traced back through 
all individuals that yield the new development. The force is 
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from within, it is indefinitely older than any given environ- 
ment, and it is capable of very great resistance to environment. 
If the plant yield somewhat te conditions and culture it is only 
within certain limits, very narrow compared with all that pre- 
serves its identity. What is called the period of plasticity of 
races, is merely the period before this limit is approached. 

The slight changes that may follow the reaching of these 
limits is no evidence of the time required for the progress 
of change before they are reached. 

As to when and how these crises come about, no one can say 
why a fruit tree which yields only leaves for nine years should 
in the tenth bloom and fruit. The secret of this is locked up 
in the life of genus and species. There is no fear that it will 
not keep its secret well. 

The “how” can be traced to a certain point. In general 
we can say that in vegetables the crisis first shows itself in 
what we may call the pre-natal life of the bud. 

The buds of the orange tree, perhaps much to the disgust of 
the owner, persist year after year in revealing only leaves, 
“nothing but leaves.” But the time at length comes when a 
new order is perceived in the bud. It contains not only leaves 
but other buds which yield the fragrant flowers and the 
luscious fruit. Here we get a glimpse of a great secret in 
nature, the advance in pre-natal life. Suppose we take the 
illustration from a diecious tree for the sake of its analogies. 
After the period of uniformity and repetition is past, not only 
is there change in the pre-natal life of the bud, but change in 
two directions, a change in one individual giving a new pre- 
natal form, but one which is useless to the individual itself 
without a corresponding change in some other individual, by 
which the perpetuity of the germinal life in a new series of 
cells is secured. With that corresponding change the vege- 
table immortality goes on. With the new life assured, the old 
in time disappears. 

When we come to animals, the demonstrations of Agassiz, 
Heckel, and others, of embryological life have given to us the 
pre-natal life of the animal bud. It reveals in its stages the 
record of animal evolution. It corresponds to the memorials 
in the fossil records of the past. 
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Only here we are not dealing with biennial or centennial 
periods, but with the eonic. Here we tread a sure foundation 
of stone. At certain crises, advance has been made in the pre- 
natal life of all animals, and we see the result in new races, 
The only undetermined point is whether this advance has pre- 
ceded or followed the new adult individual life. Here lies 
the question between Darwinism and the dawning better 
theories of evolution. Has the force been from within or 
from without? Is it a grand nisus of nature going ever for- 
ward, regardless of environment, except within certain narrow 
limits, or is it merely an accidental attrition from without with 
no demonstrable law, and demanding for its reception the wor- 
ship of Time and Chance ? 

To recur to our hypothesis. We are supposing that in the 
animate world the real being is the “ universal” in the genus, 
and that individuals are but the indices which the genus throws 
to the surface. Then, if these generic entities do not have their 
crises of advance in their eonic periods of life, they form the 
single exception to the law of advance which prevails in the 
kingdom of animate growths. If we are not prepared to 
admit the probability of such exception we are ready to inquire 
what these great crises are, and when they arrive. 

Genera, whatever theory we adopt, may be compared to 
trees. The genus is the tree, the species are the branches, the 
individuals are the buds and their produce. At their eonic 
maturity the genera produce a new pre-natal life. The 
embryonic forces push on to a new stage. Then at birtha 
new genus exists distinct and perfect, advanced from the 
parent genus, as that has been an advance upon pre-existing 
orders, registered alike in the embryo and in the fossils. 

Hence we have the new genera in their completeness; no 
shading, no waiting for an indefinitely slow work, no hunting 
for missing links; but new genera and species replacing the 
old, as blossoms replace leaves, per saltum. 

This result having been reached, the old can disappear by 
immediate death or by barrenness. 

If this is a true picture, we behold nature advancing by vast 
strides, of which each new form is a foot print. 
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The paleontological record is as remarkable for the dis- 
appearance of the old as the appearance of the new. But 
should that be remarkable? It is the law of life that after a 
given being has provided for the “immortality of the germinal 
matter” by its seeding it passes away sooner or later. The 
physical immortality is the only governing principle of the 
succession of life. 

But are we showing in this vista an infinite series of living 
genera? The principle of securing immortality of essence gives 
the answer. When the advance reaches a being stable in its 
own immortality, no farther advance is needed, or is possible. 
This is reached in man. The bloom of his tree fruits in an 
etherial immortality ; and when each individual is destined to 
a life of conscious immortality, nothing higher is conceivable. 

The pre-natal life of the plant as a whole is found of course 
in that bud which we call the seed. The embryology of vege- 
table life is perhaps not as intimately understood as that of 
animals, but the gradation of advance is apparent from the 
cryptogamous spore to the acotyledonous, monocotyledonous, 
dicotyledonous, and polycotyledonous germs. 

If we seek a rational theory of when and how this advance 
has taken place, provided we believe in derivation rather than 
separate creations, there is the same question between the 
inner and external plasticity and shaping force. But there 
is, if possible, still greater reason for saying that the nisus 
must be subjective in plants than in animals. For the 
opportunity of external forces to operate are more restricted 
in their case, as, being attached by roots to their habitat, they 
are not as liable to experience a change of environment. The 
seed buds are the part by which change of locality takes place, 
but each seed before it leaves its source has taken on the char- 
acter which it is to bear unless changed by the environment 
of its new home. 

If, however, the generic being carries in itself the prepa- 
ration for its own advance, the simplest stage is that in which 
nature, so to speak, has the whole in hand in least compass. 
This is most in accord with the law of growth “omne ab 
ovo,” or, in other words, all in and from the original cell. This 
is in logical harmony with the processes of nature which places 
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its determining forces, chemical and physiological, in its infin- 
itesimal parts. Thus instead of supposing the environment to 
work upon the whole extent of the roots and top of a tree to 
produce a consequent and secondary change in the seed, a 
minute but determining change in the seed yields a new tree, 
and that all at once without waiting for an indefinite series of 
impulses. This is not to say that environment in the shape of 
a change of temperature in geological ages or of fertility or of 
moisture may not conspire with the inner nisus which belongs 
to the living perpetual germinal matter by its own nature. 

But the sine gua non is the crisis of the inner generic life 
and not the external conditions. And even if we were to pre- 
fer to attribute all to environment, still it would be more log- 
ical, i. e. more in harmony with the known methods and pro- 
cesses of nature, to expect the resulting effect to first occur in 
the determining atoms of the germ rather than diffused in 
slight changes here and there through the whole vegetable 
fabric, including the seed of the next generation coming at last 
into resultant sympathy. As in our first illustration, the leaf 
bud does not slowly change into a fruit bud, but in the ripeness 
of time the fruit bud appears entirely unlike all previous buds 
and perfect from the first. The tree does not come to fruiting 
by slow and half abortive efforts, but when the crisis of fruit- 
age arrives, it fruits as perfectly as it ever does. 

So when the “universal” of the vegetable kingdom, which 
has thus far produced only monocotyledonous forms, reaches its 
crisis of advance, it throws off the dicotyledonous buds and new 
species appear. Certainly nothing eonic can be imagined more 
in harmony with what falls under human observation. But we 
are not to suppose that this power of advance is unlimited. No 
analogies point that way. And whether the “universal” of 
the vegetable is identical with the “universal” of the animal 
kingdom may be ever beyond our power of observation. 

The inferences from this hypothesis are far-reaching and in 
no direction more significant than in regard to pre-historie man. 
Thus those who prefer the realistic philosophy gain a theory of 
evolution at once simple and rational. They are not called on 
to believe, what the man of average common sense has found 
so hard to believe, i.e. that the zebra by wandering where his 
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food grew too high. for him became a giraffe, and that a fish 
stranded, flopped itself into a reptilian, even after an infinite 
number of trials in no end of time. 


One word as to the relation of this theme to theology. 
Visitors to our “ Centennial” /in ’76 saw a clock made to run a 
century. But to no one did it occur to think that a clock 
which should strike once a year and run a hundred years was 
any more independent of a maker than one that would run but 
twenty-four hours. But it probably did occur to many that the 
former required vastly greater skill for its manufacture than 
the latter. 


Finally, even if one cares nothing for philosophic realism, 
the thoughts of scientists being once turned to inner sources 
of evolutionary force, we shall doubtless arrive at new and better 
theories to account for the grand phenomena of the world which 
has been before us, is now about us, and is yet to be. 


THOS. STOUGHTON POTWIN. 
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Articts VIL—THE INDUCTIVE METHOD AND RELI- 
GIOUS TRUTH. 


Wiruin our generation there has been a complete revolution 
in the method of knowledge. With our fathers the starting 
point was definition, with us it is fact. We are chary of defi- 
nitions, which are really only ready-made generalizations. 
Like children with their wonder-balls, we want to know what 
is wrapped up in them. We prefer to have the facts first, the 
generalization afterwards. 

This change in method may be considered one of the bril- 
liant achievements of the evolution school. The inductive 
method was not new with that school. It was as old as the 
time of Aristotle, but never before in the history of the world 
has it been so patiently and perfectly applied. Many a man, 
though reluctant to accept the conclusions of Darwin, has been 
profoundly impressed with his spirit—that of a learner devoid 
of vanity or bias, carrying to his investigations the mature 
judgment of a man together with the alertness and receptive- 
ness of a child. In a certain true sense nature guards the 
knowledge of her mysteries with the condition “except ye be- 
come as little children.” 

Knowledge has been rapidly adjusting itself to the theory 
and method of evolution. The physical sciences quickly fell 
into line. History has been rewritten and political economy 
has reversed its method under the influence of the new thought. 
Even in theology, evolution has made its influence felt, and 
we have new teaching concerning the progressive nature of rev- 
elation and the development of Christian doctrine. These 
modifications have afforded a certain measure of relief to 
many minds, a relief which would be complete if we could 
regard Christianity only as a lofty morality, the highest expres- 
sion of ethical evolution. 

But Christianity has always claimed to be more than this, 
and different in kind. The question is not whether man has 
been groping after God, “if haply he might find him.” The 
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history of religions proves that. The real question is whether 
God has at any time reached down to grasp the groping hand 
of humanity. Christianity has taught that there was and is 
such a divine response in Christ. 

But the method by which it has taught this has been, as a 
rule, the a priort method. It has taught men that they must 
accept certain things on authority, either the authority of the 
church, or of the pope, or of the Bible. As long as men 
could accept the Bible as infallible, they readily accepted doc- 
trine deduced therefrom. But with a distrust of the premise 
comes a distrust of the conclusion. Neither the church, nor 
the pope, nor the Bible has stood the test of infallibility. The 
treasure, if treasure there is, comes to men in earthen vessels. 

It is useless at the present day to ery “heretic” at those who 
will not help to maintain the ancient authority of scripture. 
The doctrine of the inerrancy of the Bible, long contended 
for, has been lost. The doubt which now afflicts the masses 
outside of the church is not whether the Bible is all truth, but 
whether any of it is truth. It is no longer a question of inspi- 
ration, but of revelation. The religious teachers, now most 
helpful to thinking men, are those whose faith is firm that we 
have in the Bible an invaluable, though imperfect record of a 
real divine revelation. 

But this shifting of the point of conflict necessitates a logical 
change of base. We cannot invite the mass of men to come 
forward and assist in the solution of questions in biblical criti- 
cism concerning which the best scholars hopelessly differ. We 
would not be understood to exaggerate these differences. Many 
of them are minor, and rightly considered unimportant. But 
they are sufficiently numerous and important to make any con- 
sistent theory of scripture an exceedingly complicated starting 
point for Christian faith. But the a priori method demands 
this. 

It then becomes a vital question whether this method is the 
only one by which we can arrive at religious truth. The in- 
ductive method is valid in other departments of knowledge. 
Why should it not be in the search for religious truth? There 
are those for whom this method is as much the law of God for 
the acquisition of truth as any which could come by revelation. 
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We believe that the traditional method of propagating Chris. 
tianity is not a necessary part of the system, and that the 
method indeed by which Christ instructed his disciples was not 
so much @ priori, as inductive. If at the present time we have 
found ourselves embarrassed by questions of interpretation, why 
should we not revert to an earlier method and found our faith 
in known facts, either of history or of experience or of the 
spiritual nature of man. This is not to give up a single one 
of the historical facts of revelation. It is only to approach 
them from a different direction and by a different method. 

This is essentially the inductive method. This application 
of it is outside of what is ordinarily called science, otherwise 
we might call it the scientific method. To a certain extent 
science has already applied this method to Christianity, and has 
rendered a Scotch verdict of agnosticism. This is not a hostile 
verdict. It is neutral. No one had any reason to suppose that 
Christianity could be demonstrated scientifically. The domain 
of science is the domain of the intellect. Other things being 
equal, its truths can be grasped by the sinful and vile as readily 
as by the pure and upright. The moral disposition has noth- 
ing to do with this kind of knowledge. 

It is otherwise with religious truth. It requires moral qual- 
ities for its apprehension. While science tests the intellect, 
religious truth tests the whole man, intellect, sensibility, and 
will. This has always been the offense of the gospel to the 
intellectual. It has not responded to their tests. This is why 
in Paul’s day the Greeks regarded it as foolishness. When the 
Pharisees demanded a sign from heaven, they were seeking a 
purely intellectual proof. The answer of Christ when he calls 
them “a sinful and adulterous generation” indicates why they 
were barred from the knowledge which they sought. On the 
other hand, Nathanael came to Jesus full of incredulity, but he 
was “an Israelite indeed in whom was no guile,” and Christ 
immediately gave him a sign which called forth a glad recog- 
nition of his Messiahship. 

If it were reasonable to suppose that God loves only the in- 
tellectual, then a religion which does not submit to intellectual 
tests would be most unreasonable. In that case the scientific 
instead of the pure in heart would be those destined to see 
God. Abraham Lincoln said that he knew God loved the com- 
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mon people because he had made so many of them. A reli- 
gion from God must necessarily be adapted to the common 
people. Celsus scoffingly said that wool-workers, ccbblers, 
leather-dressers, the illiterate and vulgar of mankind were zeal- 
ous preachers of the gospel. But the very fact that this gos- 
pel, proclaimed by a Gallilean carpenter, propagated by fisher- 
men and tent-makers, was a gospel for the poor and illiterate 
as well as the rich and learned, has always been one of its chief 
sources of power. 

Christ thanked his Father that these things were hid from 
the wise and understanding and were revealed unto babes. In 
a certain sense such a revelation is unreasonable, not because it 
is opposed to reason but because reason alone cannot attain it. 
As taught by Christ himself, it is beyond the reach of the sci- 
entific method. This is merely saying that we must carry to 
the investigation of Christianity something besides mere intel- 
lectuality. But the additional something is what mankind are 
most loth to yield. The investigation requires not less humil- 
ity and receptiveness than that of nature. In addition it re- 
quires purity of life, earnestness of purpose, and a certain 
quality of heart which is quite accurately expressed by the 
word philanthropy. . 

For those who approach the investigation of Christianity in 
this spirit, there is a method available which is analagous to the 
scientific method, and which may be considered the inductive 
method as applied to religious truth. 

When a scientist faces a great problem in nature, such as the 
formation of the solar system, the origin of species, or the na- 
ture of light, it is customary for him at an early stage of his 
investigations to formulate an hypothesis to which he applies 
the test of facts as he discovers them. He modifies his hypoth- 
esis when the facts so require. He is not impatient to have 
his hypothesis recognized as positive knowledge. It is an 
article of faith with him, and he is content if it shall continue 
to explain the largest number of known facts. 

Every man coming into the world stands face to face with a 
great problem, the mystery of existence. He beholds a cosmos, 
though it would be mystery still if it were chaos. As he faces 
this problem what hypothesis shall he formulate to explain the 
facts he observes 
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The hypothesis of science is that the universe is the out- 
working of certain laws, that these laws are necessary and 
uniform in their action, and that evidence of design and benefi- 
cence are absent from them. 

The hypothesis of Christianity is that the universe had its 
origin in an intelligent and beneficent creator; that in tracing 
the laws of nature and approving their wisdom, we are really 
thinking God’s thoughts after him and approving his wisdom, 
This hypothesis also assumes that God is good, and arrays as 
evidence such observed facts as the daily returning sunlight, 
the falling rain, the perfect garb of the lily, the care-free life 
of sparrow and raven. It assumes his kindly disposition to- 
ward men, a disposition which is best expressed by the word 
Father. . 

It is in the nature of an hypothesis to assume more than can 
be proved. It is so with each of these hypotheses. If either 
could be absolutely demonstrated, the other could no longer be 
held. It follows that either one requires faith. All that the 
advocates of either can do is to bring forward known facts, 
apply them as far as they will go, and hold on by faith to what 
is only an hypothesis still. 

Which is the better hypothesis? Tastes differ. That of sci- 
ence may satisfy the intellect, but there are spiritual instincts 
in man which the Christian hypothesis alone satisfies. Who 
shall say that these instincts are invalid? It is related of David 
Hume that on a beautiful evening he stood with his friend 
Andrew Fuller on the baleony of his own home. The day 
had been spent in the endeavor to prove the non-existence of 
God, but overwhelmed at last with the sublime harmony of the 
heavens, the famous skeptic siezed his friend’s arm and ex- 
claimed, “O, Andrew, there is a God! There is a God!” 
Inconsistent? Yes, but he who persists in setting bounds for 
thought, as if a man is or ought to be pure intellect, will have 
constant occasion to observe how the human spirit rebelliously 
transgresses these bounds. 

Then again we face the problem of human life. Is it an 
enigma not worth solution? Is it a stage on which the 
men and women are merely players? Are the generations of 
men like the generations of coral, only building that future 
ones may live higher? Christ presents to men a theory of the 
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meaning of life, and he perfectly exemplified that theory in 
his own life. What is the Christian hypothesis of life? It is 
that life in its highest expression is loving service,—loving 
service of God, and, what is akin to it, loving service of our 
fellow-man. Christ thus lived himself. He commanded those 
who would learn of him to follow his example, and he said, 
“ He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.’ This can mean but one thing, that he 
who faithfully carries out the teachings of Christ as the work- 
ing hypothesis of his life, will have the true meaning of life 
made clear to him. Such a one is also assured that he will 
come to know whether these teachings are of divine origin or 
not. These are promises of Christ. We are justified in put- 
ting them to an exacting experimental test. 

This method of reaching religious truth is inductive, and it 
is sanctioned by Christ himself. Men may not agree as to the 
nature or even the reality of that truth, but in all fairness they 
ought to consent that, according to the teachings of Christ, it 
must be wrought out as well as thought out. 

No doubt there are those to whom it seems highly absurd 
that truth should be “ experienced,” but the species of religious 
knowledge most convincing, and which Christianity has never 
claimed to be anything other than unique, is expressed by that 
old fashioned phrase “experience of religion.” That notable 
confession made by Simon Peter at Caesarea Phillipi could 
only have arisen out of discipleship, and Christ immediately 
said of it that it was knowledge which flesh and blood had not 
revealed. 

Another mystery, the mystery of the future state, confronts 
men. What hypothesis will solve this mystery? Science is 
agnostic on this point. Many who have been trained in sci- 
ence believe that death ends all. This belief is an unwelcome 
one to humanity. From the earliest times the belief in future 
life has been cherished. Socrates held such a belief, but the 
arguments by which he sustained it would have no conclusive- 
ness to a modern mind. It is more than a coincidence that he 
who gave to humanity its highest conception of God and of 
the meaning of earthly life, also gave its most assured hope of 
the life to come. The Christian hypothesis of the future state 
is, that earthly life rightly lived is succeeded by another 
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life under higher and happier conditions. In support of this 
hypothesis Christians adduce that which admitted must be con- 
sidered the one transcendent fact in the world’s history,—the 
resurrection of Christ. The belief in this event was publicly 
proclaimed in Jerusalem within fifty days after the crucifixion, 
Though persecution soon scattered the first Christians, every. 
where and always, through wanderings, persecutions, and mar- 
tyrdoms they asserted with no quaver of doubt that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. Paul, writing within that genera- 
tion, declared it to be the pivotal doctrine of the gospel, with- 
out which Christian faith and preaching is worse than vain. 

It is the supreme miracle, and yet it is the most credible one 
of all, for it has a depth of meaning for humanity which no 
other has. The hope of immortality which this belief has 
justified is woven into the thought of the modern world. 
More than anything else it is what makes life worth living. 

It is in the nature of so transcendent a fact that it cannot be 
demonstrated. But we can arrive at as great certainty of it 
inductively as any other way. It is the prevailing record of 
religious experience that those who live Christianity as well as 
admire and praise it, come immediately or ultimately to a firm 
belief in the resurrection of Christ. The Christian hypothesis 
of a future life is not unreasonable, and the resurrection of 
Christ is the most direct and credible evidence we have in its 
support. 

This much will serve to indicate an inductive method of at- 
taining religious truth. Such a process results it is true ina 
simplification of faith, though not ina weakening of it. Those 
who have elaborate doctrinal systems to support should not 
resort to this method, for perhaps sufficient certainty on many 
minor points may never be attained thereby to fight doctrinal 
disputes over them toa finish. This method certainly would 
not burden itself with the explanation of many narrative 
portions of the Old Testament because they are remote from 
the circle of its inquiry. It is more interested in the trend 
and spirit of scripture than in the letter. It builds a pyram- 
idal foundation for faith, and that foundation is complete 
when it receives as its capstone the stone rejected of many 


builders and yet the only secure foundation stone,—Curist. 
EDWARD B. HOWELL. 
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Articte VIIL—POLITICAL SCIENCE AND CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. 


Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. Vol. 
I. Sovereignty and Liberty. Vol. II. Government. By 
Joun W. Burexss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, 
Political Science, and International Law, Dean of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College. 
Boston: Ginn & Company, 1890. 


Tue publication of a systematic and comprehensive work on 
political science by an author already eminent among Ameri- 
can scholars would hardly require the justification offered by 
Prof. Burgess in his preface, even if similar works were as 
plentiful as they are rare in our language. The matured result 
of years of well directed labor in his chosen field would not 
fail to be of value, however diligently that field had been culti- 
vated by earlier workers therein. In fact however, and in 
spite of some peculiar advantages of opportunity for construc- 
tive thought in this direction enjoyed by Americans, the 
ground has remained almost untrodden. Not of course that 
comprehensive works on political science have been unknown 
nor that the comparative study of political institutions is a new 
thing, but it would be difficult to name another work in English 
political literature which aims at the elaboration of a systematic 
science of politics from the comparative study of political 
institutions, and specifically of the constitutional and govern- 
mental organizations of the most typical and highly developed 
existing states. 

In the development of this plan, the fundamental elements 
come first to be considered, namely the territorial and human 
elements of organized societies. Book I. deals with the geo- 
graphic and ethnic characteristics of Europe and North 
America, and develops the idea of the Nation as “a popula- 
tion of an ethnic unity, inhabiting a territory of a geographic 
unity.” The author lays much stress upon the political impor- 
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tance of nationality, but has no sentimentality about the “rights 
of nationalities,” ascribing without hesitation the vocation of 
ruling to those who have the capacity of rule, or rather the 
political capacity, which he regards as confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Teutonic races. 

The second book treats of the objective realization of the 
political idea, that is of the state, in its essential characteristics, 
its origin and forms, and of the Ends of the State, the defini- 
tion of its proximate ends, as government and liberty, leading 
to the detailed examination and comparison of the constitutional 
law of the four states selected as typical, the United States, 
Great Britain, the German Empire, and France, which occupies 
the second and larger part of the work. 

The centre of gravity of a system of politics is in the appre- 
hension of the nature of the state. These are the peculiar 
characteristics of the state here accepted as essential and dis- 
tinctive: First, that the state is all-comprehensive. Second, 
that the state is exclusive—“ there cannot be two organizations 
of the state for the same population and within the same terri- 
tory.” Third, the state is permanent. Fourth, the state is 
sovereign—that organization which possesses sovereignty over 
the population, and that alone, is the state. Sovereignty is 
“original, absolute, unlimited, universal power over the indi- 
vidual subject and over all associations of subjects.” It is evi- 
dent that the second of these characteristics is a mere corollary 
of the fourth, and that if the definition be accepted as correct 
the conception of a Federal State must be abandoned, the com- 
ponent “states” of our Union are not states. Prof. Burgess 
accepts, or rather insists upon, this result. For “state” he 
substitutes the term “‘Commonwealth,” and with a rigid con- 
sistency that becomes at last rather exasperating to the reader, 
wherever in any of the numerous quotations from constitution, 
statutes, or decisions of the Supreme Court the obnoxious word 
occurs, a parenthetical (commonwealth) corrects the error. The 
most obvious comment upon this peculiarity is a verbal eriti- 
cism, that it is an attempt to alter the English language. Prus- 
sia and Bavaria, New York and Massachusetts, are states 
because universal usage has made the word mean something 
which includes these “commonwealths,” and therefore some- 
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thing which is not necessarily sovereign. If within their terri- 
tory there exists also a political entity which is sovereign and 
exclusive, then, if the term Sovereign State be held insufficient 
to distinguish it, it is a word for this entity that the language 
lacks. Perhaps however the fault is not in the language; it 
may be that these states have essential characteristics in com- 
mon with such states as Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Union itself, which are not shared by such autonomous subject 
provinces as New Mexico and Newfoundland. 

Sovereignty is a word almost as protean in its meanings as 
Law. In its earlier sense it meant no more than independence 
of external control—alas that it ever lost this early simplicity, 
for no man can follow all of its later vagaries! The legal con- 
ception may however be clearly distinguished from the political, 
for the former is capable of precise and definite meaning, 
though it is but a legal fiction after all. Tosay that the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain is sovereign means that any conceivable 
disposition of any conceivable subject if enacted by Parliament 
into statute is law for Great Britain; no English court can 
recognize either de jure or de facto limitations upon the omnip- 
otence of Parliament. If the Parliament should choose to 
pass a statute commanding the performance of a physical impos- 
sibility the failure of an English subject to perform the 
impossible would be a violation of law and punishable as such. 
And this sovereignty is as irresponsible as it is absolute and un- 
limited. Parliament is sovereign over the electors who create 
it. One Parliament has already altered the term for which it 
was elected from three to seven years, and there is no legal 
obstacle to another one declaring itself permanent. 

Austin’s analysis led him to the conclusion that such a legal 
sovereignty, residing in “determinate persons,” was an essen- 
tial characteristic of every independent state. But the attempt 


to discover any such determinate persons in the United States 


or in the German Empire breaks down utterly. Of course the 
assumed sovereign body could only be the one competent to 
alter the fundamental law, the constitution. But there are 
four ways in which the constitution of the United States may 
be altered and no two of them would confide the matter to the 
same determinate persons. There cannot be four sovereigns. 
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Even if this objection be sufficiently met by the reply that 
these are but four modes of organizing the same sovereign 
body there remains the hopeless stumbling block of the reserved 
and particular rights of states which can be modified only 
with the consent of the state concerned. There are many such 
in the German constitution, one only in that of the United 
States, but that one suffices. Even Prof. Burgess is driven to 
speak of exceptions to the sovereignty in the German constitu- 
tion. Clearly there is no legal sovereign here: is there any 
other; a political one? It must evidently be something out- 
side of and back of the constitution, not to be found in “ deter- 
minate persons” and not organized, upon which the limitations 
of the constitution are not binding. It could only be the mass 
of the people, or the sum of those who at any given time hold 
and can exert the preponderant physical force. This would 
bring the doctrine of sovereignty down to the mere statement 
that the possessors of superior physical force can if they choose, 
within the limits of physical possibility, compel others to sub- 
mit to their will. This may be the soundest basis of political 
science, but it is far from the doctrine of “sovereignty.” The 
mob is not the state. An unorganized, indeterminate mass 
can have no corporate will. It may act together as a mob to 
the attainment of one end, but the essential of permanency is 
altogether lacking. The sovereignty would shift endlessly 
from one mass to another, as different questions produced dif- 
ferent groupings of the units of power. Is there anything in 
this indeterminate political sovereignty to determine the staie- 
hood of a commonwealth? Is Connecticut not a state because 
there exists potential force in the rest of the United States to 
overcome her resistance to an infringement of her constitutional 
right? Ifso why was Connecticut a state under the Articles 
of Confederation, or indeed why is Switzerland a state in the 
presence of her big neighbors ? 

The unorganized sovereignty is not however something 
wholly imaginary. The sovereignty of Parliament is easily 
seen to be a legal fiction. Political science can recognize de 
facto limitations upon its omnipotence if legal theory cannot. 
There is something back of Parliament which limits and con- 
trols it and upon which it depends. Even Austin sought, 
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unsuccessfully, to find his legal sovereign in the electorate. 
This fundamental source of power back of the legal sovereign 
or of the organization of the state is not easily defined ; it is 
in its nature indeterminate. It may be said to consist in the 
general approval of the politically conscious part of the popu- 
lation. This may be the electorate or it may be wider or nar- 
rower than the electorate. It was wider in Great Britain in 
1832, it is narrower in most of our southern States to-day. 
The error lies in the transferrence to this unorganized body of 
the attributes of the organized legal sovereign, the importance 
of its conception in the recognition of the necessity of harmony 
between the organization of the state within the constitution 
and the general consensus of unorganized public opinion. If 
this harmony exists, the state is truly organized however many 
may be the exceptions to the sovereignty. If it does not exist, 
the most ideally perfect constitution will not truly organize the 
state and will fail, as many a skillfully drawn “paper constitu- 
tion” has failed, in practice. 

It may perhaps be a sound conclusion of political science 
that the federal state is a less highly developed form than the 
consolidated state and that no state can be regarded as a perfect 
one which has not a completely sovereign organization. This 
concerns the idea rather than the concept of the state. With 
regard to actual conditions I cannot but think the sovereignty 
of the state as an essential characteristic as much a political 
fiction as the omnipotence of Parliament is a legal fiction. 

It is a result of his conception of the essential nature of the 
state that Prof. Burgess’s work is least satisfactory in his 
treatment of just the subject which an American might be 
expected to deal with best, the subject of state combinations 
and compounds. In this respect it would have been a gain had 
he extended his detailed comparative study to some other states 
than the four to which it is restricted, and especially to the 
Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy and the Swedish-Norwegian 
union. Would he cail these unions states or would he give the 
name to the component members? It is difficult to see how 
upon his premises either hypothesis could be made to fit their 
actual constitutional law. The Swedish-Norwegian union is 
referred to several times as if it were a state (vol. i., pp. 24 
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and 25), but the nature of a real union is nowhere discussed, 
Personal unions and confederacies are briefly touched upon 
(vol. i, pp. 78 and 79), but these compounds are neither per- 
sonal unions nor confederacies. 

The clearness with which the distinction between the state 
and the government is kept in view is admirable and there can 
hardly be any question of the soundness of the principle of the 
classification’ of states whereby they are distinguished as 
monarchic, aristocratic, or democratic according as effective 
participation in the political consciousness of the state is 
restricted to the one ruler or to the dominant minority or 
extends to the mass of the people, which I take to be the true 
meaning of the “sovereignty ” of the one, the minority, or the 
mass. The terminology could, however, surely be improved 
by the substitution of monocracy (or autocracy) for monarchy. 
Even a regard for euphony would suggest that the -archy of 
the first member of the triad was unhappily joined with the 
-cracy of the others, though this alone would not be sufficient 
reason for disturbing a time-honored formula, but the word 
monarchy cannot well be limited to this restricted sense which 
would make the monarch nearly as extinct as the mastodon. 
We shall persist in calling the reigning princes of Europe 
monarchs, their states monarchies, though their constitutions 
be as democratic as that of Norway, and we cannot dispense 
with the word in this sense; there is no other in the language 
to replace it. To attempt to restrict it as a technical term is to 
produce needless ambiguity on the one hand and needless mul- 
tiplication of synonyms on the other. Furthermore, the xpareiv 
derivatives are etymologically preferable in this sense to those 
of doye. Although nearly synonymous in use, the funda- 
mental idea in the former is rather that of power, in the latter 
of primacy, this idea of primacy appearing clearly in most 
English words in which arch- occurs as prefix. The word 
monarch would thus appear most apt to designate the person 
of highest rank in the state even though his royalty involve 
little or nothing of personal rule. 

According to Sir Henry Maine (following Austin) “Democ- 
racy is a form of government ;” according to Prof. Burgess 
democracy is a form of state. I should prefer to call it a 
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character rather than a form. The democratic monarchy of 
the Tudors did not substantially differ from the aristocratic 
monarchy of the Plantagenets in the form either of govern- 
ment or state in any common sense of the word form, but 
rather forms remained unchanged and disguised the alteration 
in character. I should use the expression “forms of state” to 
indicate the classification rejected by Prof. Burgess as incon- 
sistent with the nature of the state, which has to do with 
states as simple, component, or compound. In this matter 
Bluntschli has not made the blunder with which he appears to 
be credited of making the compound state a fifth form together 
with monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, and ideocracy, for while 
his treatment of the subject is superficial and confused to the 
last degree, he is evidently making a new classification on a 
new principle and points out expressly that the compound 
state and its component states may present any or all of the 
forms previously discussed. 

Whatever divergencies of view may exist in respect of theo- 
retical questions of political science no one can fail to appreciate 
the merit of the comparative statement of constitutional law in 
the second part of Prof. Burgess’s work, nor to recognize the 
thoroughness of his knowledge of the subject. This is espe- 
cially evident with regard to the German constitution. Most 
students, Germans doubtless excepted, would agree that his 
views of the nature of this constitution are in some points 
sounder than those of the most authoritative German commen- 
tators. For example, the prevalent German conception of the 
Bundesrath or of its body of principals, the reigning princes 
and senates, as the collective head of the German State, and of 
the Emperor as merely primus inter pares, appears fanciful 
and inconsistent with facts. Of course the Bundesrath is an 
anomalous body in many respects, but its homologue in our 
country is certainly to be sought in the Senate rather than in 
the President of the United States. 

Whoever has been plagued by the carelessness with which 
some writers who should know better will rely upon their 
memories or upon second or third hand information for their 
facts will give grateful recognition to the substantial accuracy 
of Prof. Burgess. Of course in a werk of this character and 
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magnitude entire immunity from errors is wholly unattainable, 
but even a careful reader will discover but few and most of 
them of minor importance. It is a little surprising, however, 
to find that even here the temptation to treat the Almanach de 
Gotha and the Statesman’s Year-book as original sources has 
been occasionally yielded to. This is an ill-judged thing that 
is nearly sure to bring disaster, and vol. ii., p. 97, furnishes a 
warning example. The number of arrondissements in France 
is 362, and of deputies, including the 16 from Algeria and the 
colonies, 579,* instead of 573 in each instance as stated in the 
Almanach de Gotha, and only those arrondissements are repre- 
sentative districts in which the population does not exceed 
100,000.+ In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
statement on the following page that “the fact that the sena- 
torial terms expire by thirds makes the election of but a single 
person necessary or possible at any one time in the majority of 
the départements” is based on a misunderstanding of the man- 
ner of renewal] in the Senate. In contrast with the rule in this 
country, all the senators of a département retire together, so that 
except in Algeria, the colonies, and the territory of Belfort, and 
apart from the case of an election to fill a casual vacancy, the 
mode of election by scrutin de liste is always applicable and 
necessary. 

In comparing the institutions of different states there are 
manifest disadvantages in the restriction of the subject of con- 
stitutional law to its formal instead of its material sense, that 
is, to so much of that law as is found in the document or 
group of documents called the constitution, and in fact it has 
not been practicable to adhere strictly to this rule. In so far 
as its carrying out has, however, left the subject incomplete it 
is gratifying to know that all deficiencies are to be made up in 
forthcoming works on administrative law and comparative 
jurisprudence whose appearance will be welcomed with an 
interest proportionate to our appreciation of these initial 


volumes of the series. 
EDWARD V. RAYNOLDS. 


* Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1889 (official). 
+ Loi du 18 février 1889, art. 2. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Pror. Dunsar’s History or Banxine.*—It is not an easy 
matter to give a summary of this book. The topics which Pro- 
fessor Dunbar treats are presented so concisely, clearly, and fully, 
as to make each chapter by itself a comprehensive summary of 
the subject under consideration. To mention the themes here 
discussed is to indicate the value of the work. 

Professor Dunbar first calls attention to the fact that banks 
are the natural result of the material progress of a people ; that 
in the early stages of the development of industry and commerce, 
private banks followed such development as easily and naturally 
as does better living and refinement follow increased wealth ; 
that incorporated banks succeeded private banks, with the in- 
crease of wealth, as the value of industry and commerce became 
greater, and their relations more complex. As a matter of fact, 
we find that the first two great incorporated banks, the Bank of 
Venice and the Bank of Amsterdam, were organized for the sole 
purpose of correcting the evils of a varied, mutilated, and debased 
currency, and to create a more uniform currency. How well the 
work was performed by these banks appears in Professor Dun- 
bar’s account of the Bank of Amsterdam. 

Chapters IL, IIL, IV., V., and VI. describe in general terms 
what constitutes a bank. The meaning of the terms “ Discount,” 
“Deposit,” and “Issue,” the correspondence between deposits 
and notes issued by banks ; the use of the check, and the opera- 
tions and accounts of banks, what constitutes a proper reserve, 
and what is good and sound banking. Then follow short ac- 
counts of the Bank of Amsterdam, the Bank of France, the 
National banks of the United States, the Bank of England, and 
the Reichsbank of Germany. The chapters on the Bank of 
Amsterdam and the Bank of France are particularly interesting. 
The chapter on the operations of the Bank of Amsterdam and 
the way that Bank provided a uniform currency is very interest- 


* The Theory and History of Banking. By Prof. Cuas. T. Dunbar. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, p. 199. 
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ing and instructive, and shows the necessity of a standard of value 
to which all else must conform ; also, how a sound currency may 
be secured. Not less interesting is the account of the services 
of the Bank of France, during the war between France and 
Germany, and it may be doubted if history has any account of 
a more successful and masterly management of a nation’s finances 
than was found in the management of the Bank of France 
during that period. The chapters on the Bank of England, 
of Germany, and of our own National Banks, are well worth 
careful reading. 

We must regret that Professor Dunbar has not given us a 
short chapter on the Bank of Venice. It was of an earlier date 
than the Bank of Amsterdam, and was organized for the same 
purpose, together with that of the management of the public 
debt. Its history is most interesting, and might well have a 
place in Professor Dunbar’s book, but when there is so much 
that is good, we will not quarrel with our author because he has 
not given us more. 

The book is not a technical work on banking, intended only 
for the use of bankers. It is written for, and will interest all, 
thoughtful readers. The annotations are of much value in direct- 
ing the student to original sources of information. The author 
has given great care to the preparation of this work, and, as the 
result, we have a book which, for accuracy and clearness of 
statement, leaves but little to be desired. It is an excellent 
book, and is deserving of a place in every man’s library. 


Gro. A. BUTLER. 


Gunton’s PrincipLes oF SoctaL Economics.*—The Christian 
Union in reviewing this latest work of Mr. Gunton, says: “ Mr. 
Gunton’s belief in social reform along the lines of the present 
industrial order, runs like a red thread through every sentence 
from preface to finis. “This, in fact, is the clue to the charac- 
ter of the book! The author has constructed his principles of 
political economy on the basis of his preconceived notions of 
what social reform is or ought to be. He attempts to give a 
history and a theory of social progress. Part I. is given up to 


* Principles of Social Economics, inductively considered and practically applied, 
with Criticisms on current Theories. By Cizorge GunTON, author of “ Wealth, 
and Progress.” New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. xxiii. 451. 
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the former ; Parts IL., III., and IV. to the latter. The first chap- 
ters discuss in a cursury way the economic history of the world. 
Feudalism and the medieval free cities are put in the fore- 
ground. We miss any extended reference to the influence of the 
Christian church on the economic development of the Middle 
Ages. The economic aspect of the Reformation receives some 
attention, but the influence of the church on the development of 
industry is entirely ignored. The law of social progress is 
summed up in these words: “The universal tendency of pro- 
gress in society is to increase the power, rights, and freedom of 
the individual, and diminish the arbitrary control of collective 
authority.” 

Passing to the author’s theory of social progress, the distinc- 
tive characteristic of his discussion is the emphasis put upon con- 
sumption. We produce because we consume, and do not con- 
sume because we produce. Consumption is the immediate cause 
of, and regulating influence in, production. It follows from this 
that the writer takes exception to Adam Smith’s praise of parsi- 
mony and his definition of capital. Consumption of wealth is, in 
the eyes of the author, a virtue, but not the saving of wealth. 
He carries out this emphasis upon consumption to the end. 
Demand means consumption, for the demand of commodities 
means the desire to consume them. The multiplication of wants 
is, therefore, the greatest factor in social progress. This sounds 
very much like Lassall’s doctrines, whom, however, Mr. Gunton 
is too much of an anti-socialist to follow in everything. “The 
first economic duty of society and government is to constantly 
stimulate desire” (demand = consumption). Hence the writer 
is an optimist when brought to face the modern industrial devel- 
opment. The factory system is to him an unmixed blessing. 
Taxes are far from being a necessary evil, for “they represent 
the consumption of wealth in a public form and have the same 
economic effect upon production, industry, and commerce gener- 
ally, as does private consumption.” 

The above is but an incomplete sketch of the contents of the 
book. It contains some interesting reflections on our modern 
industrial organism, but on the whole cannot be said to present 
much new material with which to replace “the dreary reflec- 
tions” of the older English economists. This applies in particu- 
lar to the chapters on money and taxation, which not only do not 
clear up vexed problems, but treat such questions as the princi- 
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ples and the incidence of taxation in a thoroughly unscientific 
way and leave us in still greater confusion than the few works 


on the subject have left us in. 
Joun C. ScHwas. 


From the press of the Open Court Pusiisurine Company 
there have issued, of late, several works on psychological and 
philosophical subjects. Perhaps the most important and inter- 
esting of them is M. Th. Ribot’s well-known monograph on 
“The Psychology of Attention,” in the form of an authorized 
translation. The author has acquired celebrity as Professor of 
comparative and experimental psychology in the College of 
France, and editor of the Revue Philosophique. Nor is this the 
only similar valuable monograph which M. Ribot has written. 
The principal object of this small book is to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between spontaneous and voluntary attention, the former 
being considered as the natural product of emotional states ; and 
the later as a product of art, a result of civilization. According 
to the author, attention always acts only upon and through the 
muscles. Morbid and pathological states of attention are then 
briefly discussed, under the two forms of hypertrophy and atro- 
phy of attention. 

Another instructive monograph, translated from the French, and 
issued by the same company, is M. Alfred Binet’s “The Psychic 
Life of Micro-Organisms.” This, too, is denominated a “Study 
in Experimental Psychology.” We wish it a wide circulation, 
if only as an antidote and corrective of those crude views of vital 
phenomena which find in physical “automatism” a sufficient 
explanation of the movements of living forms, and which Mr. 
Huxley, and others of his dashing way of thinking and writing, 
have done altogether too much to disseminate. Closer observa- 
tion, and the higher powers of the microscope, have put our 
knowledge of the lowest kinds of living beings far beyond the 
point where talk of “undifferentiated bioplasm,” or “matter of 
life,” and chemistry and molecular physics, furnish satisfactory 
explanations of the phenomena. It is not strange, then, that we 
note a tendency, not only to resort again to the appeal to “ vital 
force,” but also to “psychic forces ;” and to help out physical 
science with psychology. 

Yet another translation of experimental psychological studies 
by the same author (Binet) is a pamphlet “On Double Conscious- 
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ness.” We advise all those who wisk to obtain, in an easy and 
entertaining way, a conception of the kind of problems with 
which modern psychology is dealing, and with certain of its 
methods of handling its problems, to spend an hour or two with 
this pamphlet. 

Another small book issued by this company bears the some- 
what too pretentious title, “ Epitomes of Three Sciences.” The 
three sciences thus epitomized, in handy and popular fashion, are 
comparative philology, psychology, and Old Testament history. 
The authors of the epitomes are H. Oldenburg, J. Jastrow, and 
©. H. Cornill, respectively. The reader of the book will scarcely 
become a so-called “scientist,” in each of these three lines ; but, 
then, unless he be too much of a novice he will not spend his 
time in vain; and even if he be no novice, it will entertain him 
during a leisure evening to glance through this volume. 

Three other booklets from the same Publishing Company—one 
bound and two in pamphlet form—are by the pen of Dr. Paul 
Carus. One of these bears the title, “The Ethical Problem,” and 
sets forth the reasons why this writer could not assent to the 
view of the Ethical Record of Philadelphia, which maintained 
that societies for ethical culture need no basis in any religious 
or philosophical view. In the opinion of Dr. Paulus: “ Without 
a philosophical or religious view that gives character to the differ- 
ent conceptious of what is to be considered as good or bad, ethics 
would be an impossibility.” 

Of the two pamphlets by the same author, one is on “The Idea 
of God,—a paper read before the Society for Ethical Culture, at 
Chicago. The conclusion reached is that the word God cannot 
be rendered scientific ; it is a poetical term and an expression of 
sentiment, the meaning of which is our confidence in the “ ethical 
life of nature” as a growth and progress. 

The other pamphlet is entitled, “ Monism and Meliorism.” It 
is a philosophical essay on causality and ethics. Here we are 
presented with some discussion of the following five topics: 
“Kant’s Philosophy ;” “Causality ;” “First Cause and Final 
Cause ;” “The Trinity of Monism,” and “ Ethics.” 


Tur Sone or Sones.*—In this book Dr. Griffis has given an 
attractive popular exposition of the view now generally taken 

* The Lily among Thorns. A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled The Song of 
Songs. By Wittiam Exuior Grirris, D.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890, 
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by scholars of the Song of Songs. This poem of ancient Israel 
was long interpreted allegorically, by the Jews first, who found 
in the maiden and her lover a representation of Israel and its 
God ; then by Christians in the view embodied in the chapter 
headings of the Authorized Version. When Rabbi Akiba said, 
“The whole world is not worth the day on which the Song of 
Songs was given to Israel ; for all the Scriptures are holy, but 
the Song of Songs most holy,” it was for its mystical meaning that 
he praised it. But the literal understanding of this song of love, 
which modern exegesis demands, moves Dr. Griffis to a scarcely 
less enthusiastic admiration. “The Song of Songs is the com- 
pletion, the crowning work of inspired Hebrew wisdom.” The 
view taken of the book is thus summarized by the author: “The 
Canticle is a cantata or series of songs making a dramatic unity, 
celebrating the triumph of virtue over temptation, and illus- 
trating the contrast between virtuous and sensual love, praising 
the former and stigmatizing the latter.” It is “a bright picture 
of a true servant of God reared amid rural and even rustic 
scenes, who preserves her character and religion amid the luxury 
and glamour of the great metropolis.” (pp. 19, 81.) 

The book consists of three parts. I. Introductory chapters on 
the history and criticism of the writing. II. The text reprinted 
from the Revised Version in such form as to set forth the 
dramatic structure of the poem, and mark the different speakers. 
The reading of this alone, even without t's explanatory com- 
ments which make up Part IIL, will be little less than a revela- 
tion to one who has read the Song only in the old way. There 
is, of course, room for question regarding some points of detail, 
but in the main the dramatic arrangement here exhibited can be 
quite confidently followed. 

The book deserves the attention of the Biblical student, and is 
especially commended to those who, like its author, “enjoy the 
Bible as literature as well as revelation.” 

FRANK C. PORTER. 


On Supernatural Reticion.*—These essays are much more 
than an unsparing exposure of the “loose and pretentious ” criti- 
cisms of the book, “Supernatural Religion”; they are much 


* Essays on the work entitled Supernatural Religion. Reprinted from The Con- 
temporary Review. By J. B. Ligutroort, D.D., D.C.L.,-LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889, 
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more than a vindication of the author’s friend—now his successor 
as Bishop of Durham—Dr. Westcott, from the assault made upon 
his scholarship and honesty in the book in question ; they are in 
fact essays upon the external evidence for the authenticity of 
the gospels, especially of John, and contain investigations of such 
originality and value that their preservation in book-form needs 
no justification. The book is not indeed a complete treatise on 
the subject, and we cannot but regret that the author was unable 
to realize his own hope “ ultimately to cover the whole ground, 
so far as regards the testimony of the first two centuries to the 
New Testament Scriptures” (Preface, p. viii). No one was better 
fitted for the task than he. Yet the volume before us contains 
most important contributions to that end. Following an Intro- 
duction, aimed directly at the work reviewed, are chapters on 
The Silence of Eusebius, The ignatian Epistles, Polycarp of 
Smyrna, Papias of Hierapolis (two chapters), The Later School 
of St. John, The Churches of Gaul, Tatian’s Diatessaron, and an 
appendix on Discoveries illustrating the Acts of the Apostles. 
Full indices of subjects and of passages, Biblical and patristic, 
add greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

Though there is considerable polemical material in the book, 
yet this, too, is not without its use fifteen years after, for the 
author of “Supernatural Religion” has not proved to be the last 
writer of the critical school who “not content with ignoring the 
facts and reasonings, went on to impugn the honesty of his 
opponents,” who ‘denied the authenticity of every work, and 
questioned the applicability of every reference, which made 
against him,” whose “work was stamped throughout with the 
character of an advocate’s ex parte statement.” One who has 
read Dr. Lightfoot’s searching criticisms will not be easily 
overborne by the “parade of authorities” and the “tone of 
lofty superiority ” which are common enough in writings of the 
destructive school. 

In regard to details, attention may be called in particular to 
the already famous chapter on the Silence of Eusebius, in which 
by a careful study of the method and aim of Eusebius in his 
citations from earlier writings the common negative inference is 
skilfully reversed, and the proposition convincingly demonstrated 
that “the silence of Eusebius respecting early witnesses to the 
Fourth Gospel is an evidence in its favor.” 
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The chapters on Papias are also of very great value. How- 
ever much inclined one may be on internal grounds to distinguish 
the original writing of the Apostle Matthew from our First 
Gospel, it is difficult to resist the force of Dr. Lightfoot’s argu- 
ment that Papias had no such distinction in mind when he spoke 
of the Logia which Matthew composed in the Hebrew language, 
and that his Matthew was ours. That Papias was a witness to 
John’s Gospel is also argued with great force and learning. 

One is tempted to quote some of the striking and significant 
sentences in which the book abounds. Let one suffice. In sup- 
port of the proposition that “excess of scepticism must be fatal 
to the ends of true criticism,” Dr. Lightfoot says (p. 26): “It 
seems to be assumed that, because the sceptical spirit has its 
proper function in scientific inquiry (though even here its ex- 
cesses will often impede progress), therefore its exercise is 
equally useful and equally free from danger in the domain of 
criticism. A moment’s reflection however will show that the 
cases are wholly different. In whatever relates to morals and 
history—in short, to human life in all its developments—where 
mathematical or scientific demonstration is impossible, and where 
consequently everything depends on the even balance of the 
judicial faculties, scepticism must be at least as fatal to the 


truth as credulity.” 
FRANK C. PORTER. 


Kivuce’s Erymonocicat Dictionary oF THE GERMAN Lav- 
GeuaGcE.*—The first edition of the original of this work received 
a hearty welcome from scholars and all men of letters on its pub- 
lication ia 1883, and the book is fairly established as a standard 
authority and a convenient book of reference. It may be com- 
pared fairly with Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language and Brachet’s Dictionnaire Etymologique de 
la langue Frangaise,—but is far more handsomely and luxuri- 
ously printed than either. The three works have about the same 
compass and general aim. Kluge, however, treats of only about 
one-half as many words as Skeat, and one-third as many as 
Brachet. Full indexes facilitate reference tu the English, Greek, 
Latin, ete., words which are mentioned in the etymological arti- 


* An Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. By FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
Translated from the fourth German edition by J. F. Davis. Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1891. Pp. xvi., 446. Price, $3.00. 
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cles, but do not take the place of the admirable lists, found in 
the works of Brachet and of Skeat, of words borrowed or 
derived from different languages. 

Kluge’s is an excellent book, but the necessity for a translation 
is not manifest. On general principles we should think that any 
scholar would know enough German to understand the original 
who would find satisfaction and comfort in articles like the follow- 
ing: “Mufe, f., ‘leisure, ease,’ from MidHG. muoze, OHG. 
muoza, f., ‘leisure, ease,’ inactivity, OHG. also ‘ possibility, 
suitable occasion ;? allied to the OTeut. pret. pres. mdtan (see 
miifen).” Brachet’s dictionary has been translated, it is true, 
with good results, but that has an introduction of 126 pages on 
the relations of the French to the Latin, on the changes in the * 
form and meaning of words, on the phonetic laws of the lan- 
guage, etc. Kluge’s introduction on German etymology is ex- 
cellent but covers only seven pages. Being able as we are to 
trace every step in the change from Latin to French, we feel 
strongly the comparative barrenness of German etymology even 
in such a book as this before us, but Kluge gives a large amount 
of trustworthy material in attractive form. The work of the 
translator is satisfactory ; very seldom does he seem to nod. 














University Topics. 


UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





SUBJECTS FOR THE JOHN A. PORTER PRIZE OF 1891, 
1. The French Drama during the last thirty years. 


2. Spanish politics during the first three decades of this cen- 


tury. 

8. The sociological principles underlying Hebrew legislation, 

4. The conflict of the church with feudalism in the time of 
Gregory VII. 

5. The political and theological creed of Dante. 

6. The ethics of Plagiarism. 

7. Darwin’s theory of instinct. 

8. Subsidizing American vessels. 





SUBJECTS FOR THE JOHN A. PORTER PRIZE OF 18992. 


1. The reaction of Russian literature upon Western Europe 
and America. 

2. The Scientific Age as reflected in the poetry of this century, 

3. The value of contemporary literary estimates. 

4, Prohibitory laws. 

5. The growth of American political principles and institutions 
as shown in araendments of State Constitutions since 1789. 

6. The right of property (history, forms, and doctrines in 
regard to it). 

7. The effects of recent development in Africa and South 
America on European politics and finance. 

8. The religious consequences of the Roman conquest of 
Judaea. 

9. The assumptions of modern physical science critically ex- 
amined. 

10. John Wesley and Ignatius Loyola as religious leaders (a 
comparison). 

11. George Canning. 

12. Alexander L, of Russia. 





A NEW YALE ASSOCIATION. 


A Yale Association has been formed in Pittsburgh, Penn., during the 
past month. 
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